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The Discipline Problem 


By H. W. Jones 
Manager of Industrial Relations, The Atlantic Refining Company 


F AMERICAN industry is to become Democracy’s 

arsenal, it is incumbent upon each industrial man- 
agement to develop the closest cooperation and most 
complete mutual understanding with its employees. 
Management must display an astute and courageous 
leadership. The successful industrial leader is one 
whose employees regard him as fair, and yet entirely 
firm in his dealings with them. 


MAINTAINING DISCIPLINE 


Undoubtedly mounting patriotic consciousness among 
us all will tend to minimize the friction, the loss of time 
and the dissipation of energy resulting from grievances. 
Nevertheless, for our industrial machine to function 
smoothly, discipline must be maintained. The inept 
handling of discipline cases has always been a fertile 
source of employee grievances. In the hope that our 
experience in this connection may be useful to other 
companies facing similar problems, we have described 
in the following paragraphs a basis for handling dis- 
cipline cases which, in the three years it has been in 
use, has proved so satisfactory that it has gained the 
endorsement of both the employees and the manage- 
ment of our Philadelphia refinery. 

The 4,000 or so employees working in this plant 
are engaged in the operation and maintenance of a 
complete petroleum refinery, involving the process- 
ing of large quantities of inflammable liquids and gases 
at high temperatures and pressures. A thoughtless, 
careless or stupid act on the part of any employee 
may result in serious accident to either personnel or 
equipment. Hence the maintenance of adequate dis- 
cipline relative to many operating policies and pro- 
cedures is imperative. 

The writer’s attention was first drawn to the prob- 
lem as the result of noting the large proportion of 


employee grievances referred to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department for settlement which had originated 
in discipline cases, plus the fact that too often the 
Industrial Relations Department was placed in the 
embarrassing position of not, in justice, being able 
to support the point of view of the supervisor involved. 


Uniform Penalties for Offenses 


Investigation developed that the several departments 
in the refinery each had its own idea of what con- 
stituted a proper penalty for a given offense. For 
example, an employee of one department who had 
carelessly allowed a tank to overflow might have been 
discharged, whereas an employee of another depart- 
ment who had committed the same offense might only 
have been laid off without pay for several days, or 
possibly just reprimanded. Quite naturally the man 
who was discharged felt he had been given a raw deal, 
even though his offense in itself might have warranted 
such action. Furthermore, previous offenses, if any, 
were given varying weight by the different depart- 
ments in determining the penalty to be imposed. In 
fact, whether an employee had committed a previous 
offense quite often was not a matter of written record 
and frequently subject to considerable doubt. 

Foremen and other supervisors had.not been in- 
structed in any uniform procedure for meting out pen- 
alties. They were not sure of the limits of their authority. 
Often in the heat of the argument which was likely to 
arisé.when a supervisor told a subordinate that he was 
to be laid off without pay for some infraction of rules, 
either the supervisor or the worker might say things 
or take steps which the facts in the case did not warrant. 
In any event, the net result of many of these situations 
was a series of nasty problems in the lap of the Indus- 
trial Relations Department, with both sides feeling 
they must at all costs save face. 
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Solving the Problem 

It was evident that the problem needed a solution; 
that the solution could be reached only on the basis 
of facts plus a rational approach; and that the points 
of view of both employees and operating management 
deserved thorough consideration if the solution were to 
be acceptable to both groups, and therefore practicable. 

It was decided that the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment would prepare a proposal embodying its ideas 
as to a desirable solution and submit it for com- 
ments to plant managment and its supervisors and to 
the Union representing the employees. This was done, 
working first with a small group of the management 
and a small group of the Union to develop the Disci- 
pline Regulation, as it was called, to a point where it 
could more profitably be discussed in detail with larger 
groups. The final revised draft was then discussed 
by the General Superintendent in turn with each de- 
partment superintendent and groups of his supervisors 
until the entire departmental supervisory staff had 
been covered. In this way, each of the 300-odd super- 
visors in the refinery was given an opportunity to 
question the purpose and make constructive criticisms 
of the regulation prior to its adoption. Similarly, the 
Industrial Relations Department discussed the draft 
at length and on several occasions with the Union in 
order to take full advantage of its ideas on the subject. 

Early in these discussions several principles emerged: 


1. Supervisors should be provided with and instructed 
in a definite procedure for handling disciplinary mat- 
ters, so designed as adequately to protect the prestige 
of the supervisor, the safety of Company employees 
and property, and the morale of the working force. 

2. Discipline should be uniform between departments 
and in proportion to the gravity of the offense. 

3. Discipline should be heavier for a second or third 
offense than for a first offense, but no offense should be 
ignored or condoned. 

4. Past disciplinary action, to be chargeable as a 
previous offense, should be a matter of written record 
centralized in the employee’s personnel folder. 

5. There should be some time limit prior to which 
previous offenses would be disregarded. 

6. There should be sufficient latitude in the penalties 
established for specific offenses to permit reasonable, 
discretionary modification thereof where mitigating cir- 
cumstances exist. 


The Discipline Regulation, as it finally was agreed 
upon, consisted of two sections: (A) Discipline Pro- 
cedure, and (B) Standard Penalties. The quotation 
which follows is the first of these two sections: 


A—DISCIPLINE PROCEDURE 
1. Initiating Disciplinary Action 
The individual initiating’the’action’shall immediately 


notify the employee in question of his infraction of 
Company or Plant regulations, or other violation, and 
inform him that his case is to be considered for dis- 
ciplinary action. In addition, he shall immediately 
report to his department head all of the facts of the 
case. No action shall be taken without due consideration. 


2. Notification of Plant Personnel Division and Union 

The department head shall advise the Plant Per- 
sonnel Division of the offense and shall be notified by 
that division of the date and nature of all recorded 
previous offenses committed by the employee in ques- 
tion. The department head shall immediately notify 
the employee’s representatives, and the Plant Per- 
sonnel Division shall immediately notify the Union of 
the pending disciplinary action. 


3. Status of Employee Before Case Is Decided 


Unless, in the opinion of the foreman, the employee’s 
offense is of such a nature that his continuing to work 
at his regular job will jeopardize the safety or morale 
of other employees or the safety of Company property, 
he shall remain at work until his case is decided in 
accordance with the following procedure. 


Investigation and Determination of Penalty 

The department head shall arrange promptly for a 
thorough investigation to establish all of the facts, shall 
make sure that all parties concerned understand these 
facts, and shall give the employee and his representa- 
tives full opportunity to discuss all phases of the case. 
Following this investigation, the department head shall 
determine the penalty within the limits set forth in 
Section B, STANDARD PENALTIES. He shall then 
forward immediately a Discipline Report (Form 
10-5463) in accordance with the instructions thereon 
to the Plant Personnel Division. A duplicate copy shall 
be given to the employee, which he shall present per- 
sonally to the Plant Personnel Division. 


. Procedure When Employee Is Blameless 


When the investigation develops that an involved 
employee is blameless, the case shall be dropped com- 
pletely. No records or papers having to do therewith 
are to be maintained as a part of the employee’s per- 
sonnel history. 


- 


Or 


Paragraph 1 of Section A is designed to protect the 
foreman from getting himself out on a limb before all 
the facts are known. Paragraph 2 insures that all phases 
of each discipline case will be handled with the full 
knowledge of all interested parties and with all cards 
on the table. Paragraph 3 is a practical compromise 
between the desire to protect an employee from being 
penalized before his guilt is determined and the ne- 
cessity for maintaining morale in those cases where the 
offense is so serious and so obvious as to demand im- 
mediate action. This provision removes a lot of pressure 
for hasty and possibly unsound decisions in discipline 
matters. Paragraph 4 provides for an orderly determin- 
ation of the facts and a resulting decision based on these 
facts. It also provides for an official recording of such 
decisions. Paragraph 5 insures that in those instances 
where an employee is held blameless, no possible stigma 
may attach to his record. 
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The next quotation is the section on Standard 
Penalties. 


B—STANDARD PENALTIES 
1. General Policy 

The amount of the penalty shall be in proportion to 
the gravity of the offense and to the number of previous 
offenses. The table below indicates penalties for first, 
second and third offenses. Where ranges are indicated, 
various modifying factors may be taken into consider- 
ation, such as differences in intent, differences in actual 
or potential loss to the Company or danger to employ- 
ees, and the individual’s record with the Company. 


2. Definition of Previous Offense 

A previous offense shall be an offense of the same 
classification—i.e., 1-(f) Sleeping on duty, 2-(b) Un- 
necessary loss of time, 3—-(a) Errors in packing, opera- 
tion, or inspection, 4—(b) Fighting, ete.—committed 
within five years of the case under consideration. A 
previous offense, to be chargeable against an employee, 
must be a matter of record, either appearing on his per- 
sonnel card or otherwise adequately substantiated by 
proper records, letters, etc. Following June 15, 1938, 
(date of original issuance of this regulation), all offenses 
must be recorded in the Plant Personnel Division, 
whose records shall be authoritative for all offenses 
committed after this date. 


3. Lay-offs vs. Demotions 

Department heads in cooperation with the Plant Per- 
sonnel Division may impose the lay-off penalties given 
in the table, either as lay-offs without pay or as tem- 
porary demotions involving reductions in rate. In the 
latter case, the demoted employee must actually work 
at the job to which he has been demoted and corre- 
sponding to the rate of pay he is receiving. 


4. Table of Standard Penalties 


The offenses in the table for which penalties are pro- 
vided constitute failure to comply with general and/or 
specific Company regulations. Figures represent 
scheduled working days laid off without pay. 


Previous offenses were defined as outlined in the 
second paragraph of Section B in order to eliminate 
the otherwise disadvantageous effect of long service. 
Obviously, the employee who has committed three of- 
fenses during the course of twenty or thirty years of 
service should not be dealt with as sternly as the em- 
ployee who has committed three offenses during five 
years. Moreover, it seemed undesirable to hold an of- 
fense over the head of an employee for his entire 
working history with the Company. 

It will be noted that the penalty intermediate be- 
tween official warning and discharge is expressed in 
terms of lay-off without pay. In reality, this is a means 
of imposing an economic penalty on the employee in 
such a way that no monetary benefit accrues to the 
Company as a result thereof. Considerable discussion 
arose as to the relative merits of lay-off without pay 
versus temporary demotion to a lower-paid job for a 
sufficient time to cause the same monetary loss. It 


intoxicants at times ot 


TABLE OF STANDARD PENALTIES 


Figures in penalty columns indicate working days laid off without pay 


Offense Ist Offense | 2nd Offense | 3rd Offense 


(1) Safety 


Discharge 


be used on Company business.| Discharge 
(ce) Carrying on work under the in- 

fluence of liquor in the plant or 

while away on Company busi- 

ness during periods to be used 

on Company business........ Discharge 
(d) Carrying matches other than 


safety matches in the plant... 3 Discharge 
(e) Smoking on unauthorized loca- 
TION: 2a) eae te ee Discharge Bose ate 
(f) Sleeping on duty............. Official Official | Discharge 
Warning |Warning t 
to 5 Discharge 
(g) Shift employee leaving work 
before relieved.............. 5 Discharge 
(h) Disregard of safety rules not 
specifically listed above....... Official Official 5 to 
Warning | Warning | Discharge 
to 5 to 10 
(2) Misconduct 
(a) Failure to report for special 
uiby. secre a kee eee ee Official 
Warning 5 Discharge 
(b) Unnecessary loss of time..... . 1 5 Discharge 
(c) Being off job or loafing....... 1 5 Discharge 
(d) Selling candy, tobacco, etc. in 
plant by individual employees. 1 5 Discharge 
(e) Impertinence................ 1 to 1 to Discharge 
Discharge | Discharge 
(f) Failure toperform work ordered} 1 to 1 to Discharge 
Discharge | Discharge 
(g) Misrepresentation............ 3 to 8 to Discharge 
Discharge | Discharge 
(h) Wilful disobedience.......... 5 to 5 to Discharge 
Discharge | Discharge 
(3) Carelessness or Neglect 
(a) Errors in packing, operation, 
OL ANSPCChON  cra.tetetajaieysieueias sie ¢ Official 1 3 to 
Warning Discharge 
(b) Careless handling of equipment 
or materials, including tank 
Overtlowirsat ae a.cqessuvartn« i 2to5 2 to 10 2 to 
Discharge 
(4) Violation of Law 
(a) Conducting gambling devices, 
games, lotteries, punchboards, 
bookmaking, wagering........ 3to10 | Discharge 
(b) Fighting.cas : .seeene cats asics 3 to Discharge 
Discharge 
(c) Stealingeac. ncarccecmss te: 3 to Discharge 
Discharge 
(d) Carrying concealed deadly 
WEA DONS sare tire ntertanaiee Steve! Discharge 


1Employees oa 4 for work either under the influence of liquor or in possession of 
er than regular working hours shall not be subject to penalty. 


was pointed out that lay-off without pay might in 
some cases do little more than provide a more or less 
welcomed ‘“‘vacation.” Moreover, in shift operations 
particularly, it frequently is inconvenient to lay off 
an employee. Temporary reduction in rate does not 
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CHECK NOQn= ee DATE 
NAME 
OFFENSE 


Code __ SC (Se Form 50-6436) 


DESCRIPTION: 


SIGNATURES 


Recorded by 


have these disadvantages, but is somewhat more diffi- 
cult to control, and may cause embarrassment among 
fellow workmen of the disciplined employee. In any 
event, whenever it is used, the disciplined employee 
is required actually to work at the lower-paid job in 
order that the Company may be entirely clear of any 
suspicion of benefiting financially at the expense of the 
employee. 

The penalty table is included herein simply as an 
example. It is the result of many conferences with 
plant supervisors on the one hand and negotiations with 
Union representatives on the other. For Atlantic’s 
Philadelphia Refinery, it is a schedule which in the 
opinion of employees as well as supervisors is both 
realistic and fair. Of course, details of this sort are 
matters which require individual discussion and negoti- 
ation in each company and frequently in different 
plants of each company—in short, they must be tailor- 
made to fit individual circumstances. There are, how- 
ever, two points worthy of comment. First, the table 
provides at least some penalty for each first offense, 
even though it be only an “official warning.” This is 
done on the theory that it is sounder policy from a 
psychological point of view to let an offender know 
early in the game that failure to observe Company 
rules will not be condoned, thus avoiding the charge 


DISCIPLINE 


DATE STARTS 


PERSONNEL DEPT. 


DIRECTIONS 

IF PENALTY 1S IMPOSED ine 
Fill out in duplicate and to Perso: Pte» 
Original by eat icate by employee, 

1f NO PENALTY IS IMPOSED 

Fill eut single copy, stating re, or warning 

given, and mail to Personnel ems 


DISCIPLINE 


Consult Personnel Department record of previous offenses 
before determining penalty 


DATE ENDS 


TIME OFFICS 


of sudden crackdown without fair warning, as might 
be the case if an employee were discharged after three 
offenses without having been penalized for either of 
the first two. Second, some readers may wonder why we 
restrict the penalty for reporting to work under the 
influence of liquor only to regular working hours. The 
reason is this. Not infrequently employees are called 
in to make emergency repairs or to assist in getting 
a still back into operation which has been forced into 
an unscheduled shut-down. In such instances we feel 
that we should treat as generously as possible the em- 
ployee who, having been drinking, misjudges his con- 
dition, and with the best of intentions, reports to work. 
If, under these circumstances, he is fortunate enough 
to be detected by the guard at the gate and sent home, 
no penalty is levied; however, if he were not detected 
until after he had gained admission to the plant and 
started to work, there would be no alternative but to 
discharge him. While some may very well consider this 
inconsistent, it is nevertheless a practical compromise 
of two divergent but equally logical lines of reasoning. 

During the time the regulation has been in effect, 
we have made one revision in the penalty table. It is 
recognized that other revisions may be made from time 
to time as the need arises, because in discipline, as in 
other matters, employees have greater confidence in a 
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management which is willing to face the facts of new 
conditions and work out realistic solutions to new 
problems as they arise. 


APPRAISAL OF SYSTEM 


In conclusion, it might be interesting to give as 
accurate an appraisal as possible of the practical results 
of the development and adoption of the Discipline 
Regulation, always bearing in mind the manner in 
which the development and adoption were accom- 
plished. Prior to its adoption most discipline cases 


eventually deteriorated to the status of grievances, 
which necessitated time-consuming and tedious negoti- 
ations between Union and management for settlement. 
At present, as well as during the three and a half years 
the regulation has been in effect, it is the extraordinary 
discipline case which ever reaches the status of a griev- 
ance. Discipline has in truth been returned to the hands 
of line supervision where it properly belongs. Foremen 
approach discipline matters with confidence, relying 
on their adequate knowledge of a definite plant policy 
thereon and a well-understood procedure to be followed. 


Earnings and Hours in Shipbuilding 


N RESPONSE to many inquiries concerning earn- 

ings and hours in the shipbuilding industry, the 
Board’s Division of Industrial Economics has made a 
survey of the industry and the statistics are pre- 
sented for the first time this month. These data cover 
the period from July to November, 1941 and include 
averages for skilled and unskilled employees as well as 
averages for all wage earners. These figures are pre- 
liminary and are subject to revision as further infor- 
mation becomes available. The data are based upon 
a sample of companies employing about 50% of the 
workers engaged in the industry. 

The shipbuilding industry, as represented by these 
figures, includes the construction and repair of both 
wooden and steel ships. Since the number of women 
employed in shipbuilding is negligible, the earnings 
and hours of female employees have been excluded. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Hourly earnings of all wage earners engaged in 
shipbuilding averaged $1.073 in November, 1941. 
This represented an increase of 5.5% since July, the 
first month for which these data are available. The 
rise from month to month was gradual at first, amount- 
ing to about 1% in August, September and October. 
In November, however, average hourly earnings ad- 
vanced sharply from $1.043 to $1.073, an increase of 
2.9%. Average weekly earnings rose from $44.91 in 
July to $46.15 in November, or only 2.8%, because 
the increase in hourly earnings was partly offset by a 
decline of 1.1 hours in the length of the average work 
week. Weekly earnings advanced only a few cents 
from July to August; but in September they rose 3.07% 
and in October 2.8%, because both hourly earnings 
and the number of hours worked increased. From 
$47.57 in October, when average weekly earnings 
reached their highest point, they declined 3.0% to 
$46.15 in November. This decrease was caused en- 
tirely by a drop in the average number of hours worked 
per week. 


Hourty Earninas By SKILL 


The greatest month-to-month increase in the hourly 
earnings of unskilled employees occurred from July 
to August, when the average rose from $.775 to $.798, 


EarRNiInGs oF Mate WaGE EARNERS IN THE 
SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 
In Dollars 


EERIE SKILLED AND 
Reem SEMI-SKILLED 


KY ensainceo 


SEPT 
1941 


or 3.0% as shown in the first chart. There were some- 
what smaller increases in September and October, and 
in November the average rose 2.0%. In all, average 
hourly earnings of the unskilled men rose 7.0% from 
$.775 in July to $.829 in November. 

The hourly earnings of the skilled and semi-skilled 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY, 1941 
Source: Tue CONFERENCE BoarD 


All Male Wage{Earners 


Dat Average Average 
s Average Average |Actual Hours} Nominal 
Hour! Weekly per Week Hours per 
Earnings Earnings Week per 

arner 

1941 

ulvaeee es eee ee] ek OT $44.91 44.1 45.6 
AUpUSb sated coetes 1.027 44.95 43.8 46.9 
September.......... 1.036 46 .29 44.7 46.9 
Octobersotscisccawees 1.043 47.57 45 .6 47.0 
November.......... 1.073 46.15 43.0 47.0 


employees showed small increases in August, Septem- 
ber and October, and a sharp rise of 2.7% in Novem- 
ber. From July to November, average hourly earnings 
advanced from $1.085 to $1.138, or 4.9%. 


WEEKLY Earnincs By SKILL 


Average weekly earnings of the unskilled male wage 
earners rose from $32.94 in July to $34.24 in Novem- 
ber, an increase of 3.9%. From July to August, the 
large advance in hourly earnings and a fractional rise 
in the length of the work week resulted in the greatest 
month-to-month increase in average weekly earnings. 
In August they were $34.23, or 3.9% higher than in 
July. Further increases in hourly earnings and the 
average number of hours worked per week brought 
about increases of 1.9% in September and of 3.2% in 
October. In November, however, a sharp decline in 
the average work week more than offset the increase 
in hourly earnings, so that average weekly earnings 
declined 4.9% to $34.24, or only one cent above the 
August level. 


Average weekly earnings of skilled and semi-skilled 
men increased only 2.3% from $48.39 in July to $49.50 
in November. A decline of half an hour in the average 
number of hours worked per week, brought about a 
slight decrease in average weekly earnings in August, 
despite a small increase in hourly earnings. The two 
following months showed increases in weekly earn- 
ings of 2.9% each, because of advances in both hourly 
earnings and the length of the average work week. 
In November, weekly earnings declined 2.9%, due en- 
tirely to a drop in the number of hours worked per 
week, and reverted to the September level. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER INDUSTRIES 


The second chart shows a comparison of hourly 
and weekly earnings in the shipbuilding industry and 
earnings in the automobile, iron and steel, machine 
and machine tool and heavy equipment industries 
in November. The hourly and weekly earnings of the 
shipbuilding employees were exceeded only by those 
of the automobile employees. 


Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
A A ae : A A Plea oa 
ver: ver: 
noe ‘Wee Ee awake Hourly Weetly per Week 
eens vs Weae dlaeuee Wage Earner 
$.775 $32.94 42.5 $1.085 $48 .39 44.6 
.798 34.23 42.9 1.091 48.11 44.1 
804 34. 43.4 1.098 49.52 45.1 
813 36.02 44.3 1.108 50.97 46.0 
829 34.24 41.3 1.138 49.50 43.5 


In November, average hourly earnings of all male 
wage earners in the shipbuilding industry were 11.5% 
less than those of male workers in the automobile 
industry; but they were 8.5% more than average 
hourly earnings in the iron and steel industry,12.4% 
more than those in the heavy equipment industry, 


Earnines oF Mate Wace EARNERS IN SELECTED 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, NOVEMBER, 1941 


Source: THE CONFERENCE Boarp 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


AUTO- 
MOBILE 


SHIP- 


and 17.3% more than those in the machine and ma- 
chine tool industry. On account of marked differ- 
ences in the number of hours worked per week, how- 
ever, average weekly earnings in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry were only 3.9% lower than those in the auto- 
mobile industry. They were only 0.4% higher than 
those in the machine and machine tool industry, and 
were only 5.3% higher than those in the heavy equip- 
ment industry. But they were 23.8% higher than the 
weekly earnings in the iron and steel industry. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Assisted by 
H. G. Horrman 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Selected Guides for Determining Suggestion Awards’ 


ip THE GREAT majority of employee suggestion 
A systems the major incentive for obtaining construc- 
tive ideas for improvement of product, working condi- 
tions or manufacturing efficiency is a cash award. Other 
incentives, such as public recognition and increased 
responsibility are sometimes considered sufficient in- 
ducement to get the cooperation of rank and file em- 
ployees, but the present trend is toward employing 
financial as well as non-financial incentives rather than 
weighing their separate relative advantages. 

There are obstacles to financial evaluation of em- 
ployee suggestions on this basis. It is practically im- 
possible to estimate their worth in terms of time spent 
in their development. As a result, the usual basis for 
determining awards where there are tangible savings 
is the volume of production or units sold. On sugges- 
tions involving intangible benefits there is practically 
no basis for determining awards other than the com- 
bined opinions of a number of qualified persons. 


AMOUNTS OF AWARDS 


In view of the fact that a large majority of sugges- 
tions fall within the award range of one to twenty-five 
dollars, the establishment of a fair minimum award 
is often a perplexing problem. Several companies have 
reported that raising the minimum award to $5.00 
has resulted in renewed employee interest in the sug- 
gestion system. Of 92 companies reporting definite 
minimum awards the distribution was as follows: 


Number Per Cent 
Minimum tH) of Total 
Award Companies Companies 
Sea eee te Oe a oe ae rar diene ave ys 3 3.3% 
SOU en er Sere Een wld cess Sse +0 5 oe 28 30.4 
Si rmerate Wie Reais, = iio.c gts bie els Se aa wierd 4 4.4 
DOOR Wier: cet eadle ao ay MR Suciciisicid \e igteya 11 12.0 
SAUD). oR So eins See te iih o  Rr 24 26.0 
LOUDER NAS A. SET aie Sidhe a oles o Staree eo eee 20 O17 
hadera OOS a: mack sete ecient vais sis ao hid aye VPelele Sale Q Que 
92 100.0 


Following are some typical $5.00 awards reported 
by a large meat-packing company as having been paid 
recently for relatively minor suggestions: 


. Hand rail on plant stairway. 

. Bell for signaling at conveyor. 

. Rack for holding roll of wrapping paper. 
. Electric light in plant passageway. 

“No parking” sign in alleyway. 

Repair and repaint certain elevators. 

. Place doorstops on elevator door. 


oO 


On suggestions involving tangible benefits, a large 
number of companies follow a strict rule of paying 10% 


1From a comprehensive report on employee suggestion systems 
now in preparation, based on information received from 132 com- 
panies. It will appear as a Conference Board Report. 


of the net savings involved during the first year, no 
matter how large the award. Other companies use the 
10% rule simply as a guide and vary the award any- 
where from 3% up to 25 or 30%, depending upon the 
ingenuity evidenced by the suggestion. 

Following are typical cases reported: 


Company No. 1—Optical Products 


One quarter of any tool cost involved is deducted 
from the gross yearly saving to arrive at the net figure 
upon which the award is based. Twenty-five per cent 
of the net saving for one year is the normal award. 


Company No. 2—Tires and Tubes 

On suggestions yielding savings up to $1,000 per year, 
the award is calculated on the basis of 5% of the sav- 
ings. From that point there is a sliding scale ranging 
down to 214% on a $20,000 saving. The maximum 
award is $500. 


Company No. 3—Railroad Transportation 

Awards range from a minimum of $5.00 up to any 
amount. Where a tangible saving can be estimated 
the award is granted on a straight basis of 10% of the 
first year’s saving. If it is estimated that a suggestion 
will save the company $500 the first year, the sug- 
gestor will receive $50.00 immediately. 


Company No. 4—Furniture 

On suggestions involving tangible savings, the award 
is paid on the basis of 50% of the estimated net saving 
based on production during the six-month period previ- 
ous to the date of the suggestion. 

Whenever the savings for the six months are com- 
pletely absorbed by tool or equipment expenditures, it 
is the rule to award 10% of the six months’ savings 
without deducting such expenditures. 


SINGLE AwarRps VeERSusS SpLit AWARDS 


There is considerable evidence to support the idea 
advanced by many suggestion-system administrators 
that the bulk of an award should be paid to the sugges- 
tor as soon as possible after adoption of his idea. This, 
of course, necessitates a careful estimate of the benefit 
to be derived from an idea, but does not rule out sup- 
plementary awards in case there has been an under- 
estimate. 

Of 129 companies reporting their status on this 
question, 88 companies, or 68%, report that they are 
paying the bulk of the award immediately upon adop- 
tion of a suggestion, basing it on an estimate of the 
savings to be obtained. Thirteen companies, about 
10% of those reporting, are paying initial awards upon 
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adoption of a suggestion, followed by supplementary 
awards at the end of one year, based on actual savings. 
In many cases initial awards vary from $5.00 up to 
$25.00, in some cases higher. 

Following are variations of both the single-award 
plan and the deferred-appraisal plan: 


Company No. 5—Rubber Tires and Tubes 

On suggestions where savings are large, there is 
an initial award of from $25 to $100. At the end of 
ten or twelve months, a careful check is made to deter- 
mine actual savings and a supplementary award is 
made on this basis. 


Company No. 6—Public Utility 

There is an initial award of 15% of the estimated 
saving for the first year. At the end of the year an 
additional award may be granted so as to bring the 
total award to 25% of the first- year’s actual savings, 
provided the saving has been $100 or more. 


Company No. 7—Public Utility 
Suggestion awards of $5.00 or over are paid upon 
adoption. All awards under $5.00 are paid quarterly. 


Company No. 8—Metal Alloys 

If the estimated award is greater than $50 there 
is an immediate payment of one-half the estimated 
ultimate award, and the balance, based on actual 
savings, is paid at the end of one year. 


Company No. ¢—Rubber Tires and Tubes 

If an award is not over $25, it is paid as a single 
award. If it is over $25, the suggestor receives $25 
as an initial payment and the balance in installments 
every six months over a period of two years. 


Company No. 10—Electrical Equipment 

Awards as high as $100 are paid as a lump sum 
immediately upon adoption of suggestions. Beyond 
$100 they are paid as follows: 50% as an initial pay- 
ment with the balance held until 25% of the saving 
has been realized. 


Awarkps BY GRouUP CLASSIFICATION 


Some companies base their awards upon a group 
classification such as the following: 


Company No. 11—Building Materials 
1. New product added to line..................8100. 
Additional award, after it has been earned 


by actual sales of new product... +........ $900. 
AL ORBLE 1.07 C0 Clea aie oh chain REGEN $1000. 
2. Improvement in product, initial award...... $25 


3. Reduction in manufacturing cost, initial award. $10 
4. Suggestions of intangible value, such as reduc- 
tion of accident and fire hazards, etc..... $5 


5. Any suggestion on which a patent is obtained 
and assigned to the company.............- $100 


There are additional awards for suggestions of 
unusual merit and all suggestion winners are eligible 
to compete for the annual award for $100, $50 and $25 
for the first, second and third best suggestion submitted. 


Company No. 12—Insulation 

Initial awards are paid immediately, according to 
the following classifications: 
1. Improvement in product, new uses for regular 


products or new product. .....5....-22+4.% $10 
2. Reduction in cost or improvement in manufac- 

turing, methods! .. gia. oi2t dao 5 
8. Reduction in .defects.< >,43;. 24! otGaiaae eer 5 
4, Elimination of, wastese: «44, - .485eeeaeeee 3 
5 


. Reduction in hazard of accident, fire, or loss 
from -defects or SCrap..,..% 29s). 42:t. 4 ate 
6... Misecllaneouss543.nk okt epee oh eee 
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AWARDS FOR CONTINUED BENEFIT 
Several companies have reported an award basis 
that takes into account the possibility of continuation 
of benefit from the improvement beyond one year. 


Company No. 13—Pharmaceuticals 
Cash awards are figured on the following basis: 


Estimated Life 
of Improvement 


Percentage of Annual 
Net Savings Payabls 


as Award 
Less than:? yearsisocce see ote oe da ee 6% 
2-3 Yeates wicawiss aks een ee Ree eee ee eee % 
SA YearSeecsndscs setwens. ows soos o eee 134% 
4B VORIS cane eee. BERS ee Cee 20% 
5 YOars OF MOTE: crest wanes oc oes See eee 30% 


Foremen’s suggestions are awarded on the basis of 
50% of the amount that would be paid to a worker for 
the same suggestion. Suggestions from set-up men and 
sub-foremen are awarded on the basis of 75% of the 
amount that would be paid to a worker for the same 
suggestion. 


Company No. 14—Public Utility 

The first calculation in determining an award where 
there is a tangible saving is made on the basis of 
10% of the first year’s savings up to an award of $100. 
The second calculation modifies the first as follows: 


Estimated Length of 


Life of Improvement Extent of Award 
6. yearsnor: OVER... ceARe aitestc Ch Sea ae 100% 
5-8 “Years\c acticuis aes. ete eba eee eee 90% 
4-5. VeRTS. aparece aera e Wereeiete © Cea See ee eee 80% 
S=4 years g 2 oii Seley ae ee en ee ere 70% 
fa Nh DT NINO, CG TORS POEMS OF SERS SE ao ou 60% 
LAZSVORrsy’ Meares a.sccispsrnre's «tthe coe crore rte cetera aera 50% 
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Military Service Policies—J anuary, 1942 


NTIL RECENTLY, the military service policies 

formulated by companies were based upon a 
peacetime military training period of one year. The 
declaration of war will probably result in the revision 
of most company policies because conditions have 
radically changed. 

Tue CONFERENCE Boarp has received a number of 
inquiries as to the manner in which companies are 
revising their policies regarding military service. 
We have been at war only a short time, and com- 
paratively few revised policies have been determined 
upon. As soon as sufficient data have been accumu- 
lated, Tue Conrerence Boarp will publish a com- 
prehensive study of company policies concerning mili- 
tary absences. But in the meantime, the following 
analysis of plans adopted since the declaration of the 
war may contain helpful suggestions to concerns con- 
templating revision of their military service programs. 


Company A: Or REFINING—OVER 25,000 EMPLOYEES 


Employees Eligible: All regular employees who are 
drafted or enlist. 

Leave of Absence: For period of absence up to 40 days 
after discharge, but not beyond six months and 40 
days after official termination of hostility. 

Job Protection: Follow provisions of law. 

Special Allowance: Regular employees with one 
year’s service, lump-sum payment of two months’ 
normal full pay; employees with less than one year’s 
service, one month’s pay. For dependents: For certain 
dependents of employees with one or more years’ 
service, difference between government remuneration 
and company pay, with maximum of 50% of regular 
rate of pay. Payments to begin two months after entry 
into military service and to be paid monthly until 
June 30, 1942, when company will reconsider policy. 
If employee has been discharged from Army and has 
been recalled, lump-sum payment omitted, but he may 
apply for payment for dependents. Dependents defined 
as wife, dependent children or parents of the employee. 

Group Life Insurance: Terminated at end of calendar 
month, but will be continued for 31 days thereafter 
without cost to employee. 

Special Service: If employees’ services are requested 
by government as civilian expert, each case considered 
on merits. 


Company B: Evecrrican MAaNnuracTtuRING—OVER 
25,000 EMPLOYEES 

Employees Eligible: Employees who are drafted, 

or who enlist for the duration. Employees who enlist 


for a definite period will be considered to have resigned 
but are eligible for lump-sum and vacation payments. 
Job Protection: For those who enlist for the duration 
ae for those drafted, in accordance with provisions of 
aw. 
Special Allowance: One month’s pay and any vaca- 
tion due. 


Company C: Bank—Over 5,000 EMPLOYEES 


Amendment—Group Life Insurance: Canceled, com- 
pany to pay the entire cost of the National Service Life 
Insurance. 


Company D: Cuemicat—1,500 EMPLOYEES 

Employees Eligible: Employees drafted, members of 
National Guard or Reserve Forces. Employees who 
enlist will be given special allowance and vacation pay 
due, insurance protection and protection of job, so far 
as is practicable, based on individual consideration. 

Job Protection: Follow provisions of law. 

Special Allowance: Six months’ service, 1 week’s pay; 
1 year’s service, 2 weeks’ pay; 2 years’ service, 3 weeks’ 
pay, also vacation due or vacation allowance. 

Group Life Insurance: Company to continue for 4 
months, thereafter pay for National Service Life In- 
surance for additional 10 months. 

Special Service: If employees’ services are requested 
by government as civilian expert, each case considered 
on merits. 


Company E: Pusuic Urinrry—10,000 EMPLOYEES 

Employees Eligible: Regular employees called under 
National Guard and Reserve Officers Mobilization Act, 
or drafted, or enlist. After January, 1942, all em- 
ployees shall be considered temporary until 1 year’s 
service. If during this year called into service, con- 
sidered to have resigned. 

Job Protection: Follow provisions of Jaw. Include 
men enlisting. 

Leaves of Absence: For the remainder of the emer- 
gency. 

Special Allowance: For employees with 1 year’s 
service, 1 half month’s pay, plus vacation pay for cal- 
endar year in which inducted into service. 

Group Life Insurance: Discontinued at once. Premium 
for 12 months for an equivalent amount of National 
Service Life Insurance included in special allowance. 

Miscellaneous: Salary, vacations and insurance al- 
lowances to be paid only once. 


Company F: Guass—Over 10,000 EmMPpLoYEEs 
Employees Eligible: Employees who have worked for 
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company at least 1,200 hours during preceding 12 
months, and who are drafted or enlist. 

Job Protection: Follow provisions of law. 

Special Allowance: One week’s pay plus pay for 
vacation due. 

Miscellaneous: Special allowance to be paid only 
once. 


Company G: Perrroteum Rerintnc—Over 10,000 
EMPLOYEES 


Employees Eligible: Direct employees with one or 
more years of service, either drafted or enlist. 

Job Protection: Follow provisions of law. 

Special Allowance: Difference between company pay 
and military pay at rate of 14 month for each year of 
service; minimum 14 month’s pay, maximum 3 months’ 
pay. Vacation benefits in addition. 

Group Life Insurance: Discontinued. 

Growp Annuity: May continue, if contributions 
made by employee. 

Group Accident and Sickness: Discontinued. 

Hospital Insurance: Kept in force for dependents 
by company. 

Miscellaneous: Special allowance to be paid only 
once. 


Company H: Pusuic Utiniry—Over 10,000 Em- 
PLOYEES 

Employees Eligible: Regular employees under Naval 
Reserve Act of 1938, Public Resolution 96, Selective 
Service Act, Coast Guard Reserve Act of 1941, or 
enlistment. 

Leaves of Absence: For period of war. 

Special Allowance: Employees with one or more 
years’ service, difference between company and govy- 
ernment pay for first three months. Employees with 
less than one year’s service, difference for first two 
weeks. Dependents’ Allowance—If wife or dependent 


children under 18 years of age, or other dependents, 
after first 3 months, payment of one-half of difference 
between company and government pay until January 1, 
1943. 

Death Benefit: Continued. 

Sickness Disability Benefit: Eligible if incapacitated 
at end of leave. 

Protection of Job: All regular employees released 
from service before January 1, 1943, will be reemployed, 
as provided in law. Employees released after January 1, 
1943, will be reemployed unless company’s circum- 
stances have so changed as to make it impossible or 
unreasonable to do so. 

Miscellaneous: Special allowance paid only once. 


Company I: HarpwareE—1,500 EMPLOYEES 


Amendment: Group Life Insurance—discontinued 
as of December 8, 1941. 
* * * 

The outstanding difference between these revised 
policies and those in effect previously is that in the 
revised plans so far received group life insurance is 
no longer carried for men in service, largely because 
the cost of this coverage has been increased greatly 
since war was declared. A number of these companies, 
however, are paying for National Service Life Insur- 
ance. All persons now in service may be granted the 
National Service Life Insurance without medical ex- 
amination if they apply for it within 120 days after 
December 20, 1941.1 

We should appreciate it if the Subscribing Associates 
would send us copies of their military service policies 
as soon as they have been revised. 


F. Beatrice BROowER 
Management Research Division 


‘Public Law 360—77th Congress, Chapter 602—lIst Session, 
Approved, December 20, 1941. 


Wage-Increase Announcements, December 1 to December 31 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location 
RAGING UL LUNI Sere fininlins eilar nae te earees ox etl Monte ame Aiea ee 
Agfa Ansco Division of General Aniline & Film 
(WOnpObatiOtlver tn. c.g 5 mcm re Mes teat ae Binghamton, N. Y. 
Aly (Associates Iie wn: + sass are asic meetnies arcs Bendix, N. J. 
Alma Knitting Company, Inc................ Gloversville, N. Y. 
American Locomotive Company.............. Schenectady, N. Y. 
American Viscose Corporation................ 6 plants 
(7 plants) 
1 plant: Nitro, W. Va. 
Associated General Contractors............... San Diego, Cal. 


A t of Numb 
Toorease, | Alfected nae 
10% to 20% Retroactive to Nov. 1 
5¢/hr. To workers receiving less than 50¢/hr. 
6¢/hr. 2,500 |; To workers receiving from 50¢ to 59¢/hr. 
7¢/hr. To workers receiving 60¢/hr. or more 


10¢/hr. 570 | To aircraft workers; new minimum wage 
rates: men, 75¢/hr.; women, 65¢/hr. 


10% 15 
10¢/hr. 6,000 | New wage scale: 74¢/ to $1.38/hr 
ae a men 
3¢/hr. oO women 
10¢/hr. 16,000 Jomo men 
6¢/hr. To women 
$1/day Lene To carpenters, laborers and cement finishers 


New rates: Carpenters, $10/day; laborers, 
$7/day; cement finishers, $11/day 


EGY ESIC TLUTUDIS RCTS LOE COSY 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, DECEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 31—Continued 


Company 


Boeing Airplane Company (Stearman Division). 


Brewster Aeronautical Corporation 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation................. 


Fairchild Aircraft Company................: 
Fuel Oil and Wood Dealers Association... ... 


dGeneral Amine WOLKS: o.. os cncs ss oc e ssc en 
Gloversville Knitting Company.............. 
W. T. Grant Company—11 stores............ 


Haggard and Marcusson Company........... 
Hazard Wire Rope Company................ 
RSG rE IU ASTODER eae, er Ae tate. Ark fs ss oeers 
Indian Motocycle Company................ 


International Paper Company............... 


(Southern Kraft Division) 


Land and Burnham Corporation............. 
Mattatuck Manufacturing Company......... 


Millinery Manufacturers Association......... 


Milton BradleyiCompany i296 tan oo ole 
Mount Vernon Die Casting Company........ 
National Sugar Refining Company........... 


New York Clothing Manufacturers Exchange. . 


New York Employing Printers Association 


Charles F. Noyes Company...............4- 
Ohio Steel Foundry Company............... 
Pacific Fruit & Produce Company........... 
Package Machinery Company............... 
Railway Express Company..............+-.. 
J. & F. Schroth Packing Company........... 


Seattle Auto Wrecking Association........... 


ROSD YAO PANY rerctrrtcec cn cnisca's wecrard sei WE< es 


Location 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Newark, N. J. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Westchester County, 
N. Y. 


Wichita, Kan. 

Long Island City, N. Y., 
Newark, N. J. and 
Johnsville, Pa. 

New York, N. Y. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, III. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 


Springfield, Mass. 


S. C.; Bastrop, La.; 

Moss Point, Miss.; 

Springhill, La. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Springfield, Mass. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Edgewater, N. J. and 
Long Island City, N.Y. 

New York, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 

Lima and Springfield, O. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Entire country 


Cincinnati, O. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Amount of 
Increase 


4¢/hr. 
$2/wk. 
$1/wk. 
124% 
124% 
10¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 


$104 to 


$1 to $1.50/ 
wk 


5% 
1% 


10¢/hr. 
4¢/hr. 


1244% 


5% 
10% 
716¢/hr. 
$2/wk. 
$3.90/wk. 
10% avg. 
10¢/hr. 
4¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 
3¢ to 8¢/hr. 


$10/wk. 


Number 
Affected 


"650 
5,750 
10,000 


10,000 


"450 
400 
250 
150 

2,100 


5,000 
5,000 


Remarks 


Several hundred employees 
To full-time sales clerks 
To part-time clerks 


To employees of six blouse manufacturers 


New starting rate for beginners: 60¢/hr. 
with automatic increase to 70¢ at end of 
2 months; 75¢ at end of 4 months 

8 employees earning less than $75 per 
wk. 


Retroactive to Oct. 27 

Additional 5¢/hr. increase for 200 nightshift 
workers effective Feb. 1 

New minimum starting rate: 60¢/hr.; 65¢ 
after 1 mo., 70¢ after 2 mos., 75¢ after 
3 mos., 80¢ after 6 mos. During year ending 
Jan. 3, 1943 wages will be adjusted upward 
in steps of 5% for each 5% increase in 
cost of living 


New minimum wage scale: $7.50/day for 
wood and coal truck drivers, $8/day for fuel 
oil truck drivers 

Extra drivers on fuel oil trucks raised to 
$1/hr. 

Increase raises average pay to 91¢/hr. 

Effective Jan. 1 

To stock boys, shipping clerks and porters 

To salesgirls 

Supplements cost of living adjustment 


To bellhops, chambermaids, waiters, me- 
chanics and other classes of employees 

To all factory employees working on hourly 
basis 

Retroactive to Nov. 16 


New basic rates: Men, 63¢/hr.; women on 
power presses, 5714¢; women on bench and 
foot presses, 55¢. 

To millinery workers, effective Jan. 1 

An automatic 5% wage increase twice a year 
is also provided if living costs warrant it 

Supplements 10% increase granted in May 


To office workers 

To job and book printers 

New minimum is $58/wk. 

To salaried employees 

To day workers 

To piece workers 

Retroactive to Sept. 29 

To apple packers 

New rates: Men, 50¢/hr.; women, 40¢/hr. 


Retroactive to Sept. 1 

New wage minimum: Men, 70¢/hr.; women, 
58¢/hr. 

New rate: Expert auto wreckers, $40/wk.; 
helpers, $30/wk. 

Retroactive to Nov. 1 

Affects 32 firms 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, DECEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 31—Continued 


Company Location 


Akron, O. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Seiberling Rubber Company...............--- 
A, Peomith Companyeo gee aoe lle satay oie ein 
Solar Aircraft (Companys. --+ 1-2 oes rs «ose 


California 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Springfield, O. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Southern California Telephone Company 
Spicer Manufacturing Company.............. 
Springfield Metallic Casket Company......... 
Standard Container Company................ 
United Aircraft Corporation.................- 

Conn. 


United States Potters Association............. 


and Tenn. 


United States Tool Company: 4.0... ac «5: East Orange, N. J. 


Beauty? Culturists om a ee os cn es 
Se DuLtoOn HactOries.s eens J Bees ho oa ele 
Electricians: 24>. 20) ep . ae ee esto 3 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Muscatine, Iowa 


Rhode Island 


30 Garment Manufacturers St. Louis, Mo. 


Hartford and Stratford, 


Pa. O.) Wa Va. Ind, 
Te Naha Xa,c Cal 


$1 to $5/wk. 
10 


Amount of 
Increase 


3¢ to 9¢/hr. 
6¢/hr. 


Remarks 


To production workers 


New beginning wage: Inexperienced labor, 
60¢/hr. with 5¢ increase every 4 weeks up 
to 75¢/hr. 

To telephone operators 


To hourly rated workers in Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft, Hamilton Standard Propellor and 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft divisions 

To pottery workers 

New wage scale ranges from 62¢ to $2/hr. 


To all plant and office employees 
Effective Jan. 7 


Coney Island and Brighton Beach section 

Increase will total about $75,000/yr. 

New rate: Journeyman electricians, $1.3714 
/hr.; helpers, 70¢/hr. 

To silk and wool garment workers 


1214¢/hr. 


3 Garment Manufacturers.......... Cohoes, N. Y. iT ; 
Raslrcadsct Otis en DATO To operating employees 
10¢/hr. A To non-operating employees 


Personnel Practices 


Thought Stimulator Results in High Suggestion 
Award 

A suggestion plan technique sometimes employed to 
stimulate new worthwhile suggestions from employees 
is that of issuing thought stimulators in the form of 
posters or bulletins that describe company problems 
on which management would welcome ideas from rank- 
and-file employees. 

A recent outstanding case of successful application 
of this technique is illustrated by United Air Lines’ 
announcement of a high award to an aircraft inspector 
at the Cheyenne maintenance base for his suggested 
design of a new chair-reclining mechanism, an idea that 
was submitted in response to the company’s campaign 
of solicitation of ideas from its 3,500 employees on how 
to reduce the weight of its planes. 

Planes and motors are disassembled, inspected and 
reassembled at the Cheyenne “Roundhouse of the Air” 
at regular intervals. Inspectors and mechanics must 
know their planes as intimately as a surgeon knows 
the human anatomy. It is natural, therefore, that a 
mechanic or inspector can become just as valuable a 
source of ideas on design as a design engineer in the 
engineering department. The United Air Lines award 
shows that the company has not overlooked this source 
of ideas. 

The prize-winning idea called for an improved type 
of chair-reclining mechanism for the twenty-one plane 


fleet of Mainliners. The saving in weight was two 
pounds per seat, or 42 pounds per plane. After a 500- 
hour service test the suggested unit was adopted as 
standard equipment on all DC-3 planes. In addition 
to the saving in weight there is also an estimated annual 
saving of about $6,000 in overhaul and maintenance 
costs due to the simplicity of the new unit. The in- 
spector who submitted this idea was given a lump-sum 
suggestion award of $1,000, the highest award paid 
thus far by the company. 


Wage Payment During Air Raids 
The following rules relating to compensation of 
hourly-rated workers at Chivers and Sons, Ltd., Cam- 
bridge, England, during air raids may be of interest to 
persons preparing for similar emergencies in this 
country: 


(1) Air-raid shelters are arranged so that employees 
can reach them within two minutes. 


(2) Employees who continue at work during the 
“alert” are paid for time spent in shelters during the 
raid. 

(3) Employees who do not continue at work during 
the “alert” are not paid for time spent in shelters. 

(4) Key workers who carry out special duties during 
raids are paid double their regular pay for time so spent. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Free Speech and The Wagner Act 


Since the Wagner Act became law, the conviction has 
steadily grown in the minds of management that it had been 
deprived of all right to express any opinion regarding labor 
unions or union membership, even when such an opinion was 
asked by an employee. Each succeeding decision of the Labor 
Board seemed to prove more conclusively that it could not 
conceive of any opinion expressed by a representative of 
management concerning labor unions that was not intended 
to coerce employees and discourage them from becoming 
union members by implying with greater or less subtlety that 
failure to heed the warning would mean discriminatory treat- 
ment, if not discharge. Many cases are known of employees 
requesting an opportunity to discuss union membership ob- 
jectively with company executives and being refused under 
the impression, well founded by the evidence in Labor Board 
cases, that anything that management might say would 
inevitably be held against it and would be interpreted as 
illegal interference with the employee’s right of self-organiza- 
tion. 

Such a situation was clearly unhealthy, unsound and un- 
reasonable. A union organizer might be a criminal or an 
avowed Communist and might make any charges, however 
false or indecent, about a particular management or industrial 
management generally, and he was not interfered with. But 
whatever an employer might say about labor unions or organ- 
izers, however harmless or however true, was construed to be 
an unfair labor practice. An employer could discuss with an 
employee membership in a church, a fraternal organization or 
a political party, but on the subject of organized labor his 
lips must be sealed. 

Granted that employers could and have used discussions 
regarding unions as a means of discouraging membership by 
direct or indirect threats of the unhappy consequences that 
might follow. The fact that such a possibility exists seems 
hardly sufficient justification to assume that such a purpose is 
always present. It is conceivable that an employer may say 
frankly that he does not believe unions are necessary for em- 
ployees to secure fair treatment and still bargain in good faith 
with a union if his employees choose to be so represented. 

This view seems to be taken by the United States Supreme 
Court in a somewhat surprising decision in the case of the 
National Labor Relations Board v. Virginia Electric and 


Power Company, decided by a vote of 7-to-0, with Justices 
Roberts and Jackson not participating. In the course of the 
opinion, written by Justice Murphy, the following highly 
significant statement is made: 


Neither the Act nor the Board’s order here enjoins the 
employer from expressing its view on labor policies or 
problems, nor is a penalty imposed upon it because of any 
utterances which it has made. The sanctions of the Act 
are imposed not in punishment of the employer but for 
the protection of the employees. The employer in this 
case is as free now as ever to take any side it may choose 
on this controversial issue. But certainly conduct, though 
evidenced in part by speech, may amount in connection 
with other circumstances to coercion within the meaning 
of the Act. If the total activities of an employer restrain 
or coerce his employees in their free choice, then those 
employees are entitled to the protection of the Act. And 
in determining whether a course of conduct amounts to 
restraint or coercion, pressure exerted vocally by the 
employer may no more be disregarded than pressure 
exerted in other ways. For “slight suggestions as to the 
employer’s choice between unions may have telling effect 
among men who know the consequences of incurring that 
employer’s strong displeasure.” 


This decision is obviously of great importance to manage- 
ment and workers alike. It clearly distinguishes between 
proper and legitimate expressions of opinion and those intended 
to frighten and coerce workers. It re-establishes the basic 
right of free speech in the United States, which had been seri- 
ously threatened and curtailed by Labor Board decisions. 


The Alien Worker 


Once more the alien worker is on the spot. The country is 
at war. It is threatened by the totalitarian powers and any 
non-citizen is suspect as a potential spy or saboteur. The 
tendency is to play safe and discharge or refuse to employ 
anyone who cannot display the proper citizenship credentials. 
But is such an undiscriminating policy really far-sighted ? 
Certain considerations that affect this problem may bear 
repetition. 

According to the compulsory federal registration of aliens 
conducted a year ago by the Department of Justice, there are 
about five million of these foreigners in the United States. 
These people must live and must eat, and, therefore, most of 
them must work and earn. If normal employment is denied 
them they must go on relief and so become a financial burden 
to the country or seek whatever means of livelihood they can 
find, which may, from necessity, be participation in sub- 
versive activity. 

Many of these aliens have useful and greatly needed skills. 
At a time of desperate need for all the technical and mechani- 
cal skill available, it would be a pity to forfeit the services of 
skilled experts without good and sufficient reason. 

Citizenship in itself is no guarantee of loyalty. Some aliens 
are far more sincerely loyal to American principles than some 
to whom citizenship has come easily. In some cases there have 
been special reasons why it has been impossible for foreigners 
to acquire citizenship. 

Granted that War or Navy Department orders forbid the 
employment of non-citizens on certain types of defense work, 
there still are many jobs, both defense and non-defense, in 
which aliens can be very advantageously used. 
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Steady employment of aliens is likely to assist the FBI in 
its responsibility for preventing fifth column activities. An 
employed man can be kept under observation, but one who is 
unemployed may easily drop out of sight. 

It is a good old American principle that a man should be 
considered innocent until he is proved guilty. Tolerance and 
broadmindedness, combined with alert watchfulness, would 
seem to serve the country’s needs best at a time when hysteria 
may lead to unfortunate consequences. 


Wartime Labor Policy 

Through the final quarter of 1941, labor disturbances 
threatening the defense program became more menacing. 
While some disputes were concerned with wages, the demand 
that was pressed with increasing determination was for the 
closed or union shop. Employers generally regarded this as 
so basic an issue and one not affecting immediate wages and 
working conditions that disagreements on this question should 
not be allowed to hamstring defense production. The union 
shop should not be forced, either by government administra- 
tive agencies or by prolonged strikes in defense plants. The 
question should be taken out of the sphere of controversy 
until the safety of the country was no longer at stake, as had 
been done in World War I. Organized labor, on the other 
hand, contended that not even national defense should be 
allowed to delay the progress of unions toward their objectives. 

During November, Congress became deeply concerned 
about the serious threat to defense production on account of 
the epidemic of strikes. Several bills intended to bring the 
problem under control were introduced both in the Senate and 
in the House. When these bills were considered on the floor 
of the House, the more moderate ones were disregarded, and 
on December 3 the strong Smith Bill was passed 252 to 136, 
indicating that Congressmen were seriously in earnest about 
dealing with the strike problem. A few days later the United 
States entered the war and further action on strike control 
bills was deferred in the face of the sudden and far-reaching 
emergency. 

It was clear, however, that the problem of labor disputes 
and their effect on war production could not be dropped. Some 


working arrangement for dealing with them was essential if 
strikes were to be kept at a minimum for the duration. On 
December 13, the President convened a special committee 
composed of six AFL, six CIO and twelve industrial execu- 
tives, with William H. Davis, NDMB Chairman, as Moder- 
ator, and Senator Thomas of Utah as Associate Moderator. 
This committee was charged by the President with the duty of 
finding a basis for settling labor disputes during the war emer- 
gency without interruption of production. 

It encountered little difficulty in reaching agreement on a 
broad program covering disputes concerning wols» 1g condi- 
tions. Both labor and management representatives agreed 
that (1) there should be no strikes or lockouts; (2) that dis- 
putes should be settled by peaceful means; and (3) that it 
would be desirable for the President to set up a war labor 
board to handle disputes and secure amicable settlements. 

On one important point, however, the labor and manage- 
ment representatives remained in disagreement. Manage- 
ment held that the union shop issue should not be subject to 
arbitration or award by the labor board to be set up. Labor 
maintained that this question should be as much within the 
jurisdiction of the board as any other cause of dispute. With 
the committee deadlocked on this issue, and with no prospect 
of agreement, there appeared a surprise announcement from 
the President expressing his gratification that labor and 
management representatives had agreed that all disputes 
should be settled by peaceful means. “Government” he said, 
“must act in general. The three points agreed upon cover of 
necessity all disputes that may arise between labor and 
management.” 

It seems rather unusual to attribute agreement on a point 
to a group that has distinctly disagreed upon it. Any hope 
of industrial harmony built upon so uncertain a foundation 
must be very insecure. Far from making legislative action un- 
necessary, there seems to be greater need for it than before, to 
the extent at least of establishing beyond question the right 
of a citizen to work in whatever capacity he can be most useful 
in national defense, without interference from any source 
and without regard to his membership or non-membership in 
any organization whatsoever. 


Personnel Practices (Continued from page 12) 


Income Security Plan Discontinued 


The General Motors Corporation on December 21 
announced that it would not continue its Income 
Security and Lay-off Benefit Plans for the year 1942 
because of the war. The plans, which had been in 
effect for three years, were designed to assist employees 
by advancing wages during periods of low employment 
or lay-off. 

The spokesman of the corporation stated: ‘Every 
employee is familiar with the orders of the Federal 
Government to curtail commercial production, and 
since the plans were designed to take care of the fluc- 
tuating employment in the automobile industry and 
were not designed to meet a war emergency, which is 
a national problem, we must discontinue them.” 


Badges for Defense Workers 


All employees of the Bibb Manufacturing Company 
working on orders going directly for national defense 
have been given red, white and blue badges with the 
worker’s name appearing on each. 

It was announced that these badges were being 
awarded as recognition for those who have been selected 
for the important work of turning out defense goods. 
The badge is considered a sign of “top flight” ability. 
However, since there are not enough defense orders to 
engage all the company’s workers who are considered 
“top flight,” the absence of a badge is no discredit to 
a worker’s ability. 

Machines used for defense goods and all defense 
orders also bear special markings. 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics, 
November-December, 1941 


HIS ISSUE of The Conference Board Management 
Record, the first of the enlarged series, marks two 
importa~ }.changes in the presentation of labor statistics. 
The data on “Manufacturing Relations: Statistical 
Trends” have been temporarily withdrawn for review 
and critical analysis. This step has been taken because 
the derived relationships, such as output per man hour 
and labor cost per unit of output, have undoubtedly 
been affected by the strains upon the economic system 
which have accompanied the war effort. When this 
analysis has been completed, the data will again be pre- 
sented in whatever form is shown by investigation to be 
warranted. 

The monthly surveys of changes in the cost of living 
in individual cities, conducted by the Division of Indus- 
trial Economics of THE CONFERENCE Boarp have again 
been expanded. Information on percentage changes in 
living costs for eight cities is presented herewith for the 
first time, raising the total number of cities covered to 
sixty-eight. The new cities are Anderson, Indiana; 
Evansville, Indiana; Flint, Michigan; Joliet, Illinois; 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania; Rockford, Lllinois; Saginaw, 
Michigan; and Trenton, New Jersey. Since data for 
January, 1939, are not available for any of these cities, 
the cost of living information is shown in the form of 
percentage changes from period to period. It is pre- 
sented in a separate table following the regular table 
covering sixty cities. 


WaGE-Rate INCREASES 


One of the outstanding results of the defense effort in 
this country has been the improvement in the earning 
power of labor. While greater employment, longer 
working hours, overtime, and promotions have all con- 
tributed their share to increased earnings, wage-rate 
increases have been a vital factor. These increases were 
granted, in many instances, to workers already receiv- 
ing unprecedented wage rates. It is true, of course, that 
the shorter work week necessitated higher rates of pay 
in order to maintain weekly earnings. The weekly earn- 
ings statistics show, however, that the higher rates of 
pay coupled with overtime work have resulted in con- 
tinually advancing earnings. 


The table on page 16 shows for each month since 
July, 1940, (the month following the inauguration of 
the defense program) the percentage of workers receiv- 
ing wage-rate increases and the average percentage in- 
crease granted to these workers in the twenty-five man- 
ufacturing industries regularly surveyed by THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp. It also shows available data covering 
all manufacturing for the same period, prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. These sta- 
tistics are not necessarily complete since all the wage- 
rate increases given by companies represented in the 
surveys may not have been reported. They are, how- 
ever, reliable indicators of trends. 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES AND WAGE EARNERS AFFECTED—25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 
In Per Cent 
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From July, 1940, through the second quarter of 1941 
the tendency was for each month to show an increas- 
ingly greater percentage of workers receiving. larger 
wage-rate increases. Since June, 1941, these trends 


WacGeE-RatE INCREASES AND WORKERS AFFECTED 
bowie Gi sce leche at Gg 3 ed name araetatle eee ae TS 


25 Manufacturing 


All Manufacturing! Industries? 


Date SS 
Wage Earn-| Wage-Rate |Wage Earn-| Wage-Rate 
ers Affected| Increase |ers Affected] Increase 
1940 
HM Seer cogs euc rar oor a; ee 1.6% 2.6% 
PA UPURE ecco We eueteseteseas 0.5% 6.6% 0.8 4.2 
Septemberie voce wets 0.6 6.7 0.8 3.8 
October. raouese cae 0.6 0 1.0 4.0 
Novembery, socsag iews 1.4 5.5 Sin 4.5 
December: 40. s¢enn ee Agel’ 6.3 Wan 2.8 
1941 
Janwaryiecke sere Aone 8x0 4.9 gal 5.8 
Februarysc fost ee a. eat 6.1 ey 5a) 
March. . 16 Gar aril 6.8 
Apa ee a ee 11.7 9.6 10.3 8.0 
Maseem st): SSR bea aoe 10.1 8.9 11.2 8.4 
JONES She Metal aes 10.2 9.1 12.8 7.9 
July... 6.6 8.5 8.0 7.8 
AU pUSti tee eissiysatertnm« 3.8 7.3 5.9 6.1 
Septemberse.. oc > «0.055. 5.5 9.0 ad haa 
October! cede tes n.d. 8.7 4.1 7.0 
November, 228 ta ae n.a n.d. 4.3 6.4 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


n.a.Not available 
*THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 


rRevised 

have been reversed, but substantial advances continue 
to be granted to sizable groups of workers. THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp data are pictured in the chart at the 
bottom of page 15. 


Increases in November 


Wage-rate increases were less, on the average, in 
November than in any other month since February, 
except August. The average increase was only 6.4%, 
but the individual increases were more uniform in size 
than in previous months. The most marked deviations 
from the average were an advance of 11% to workers in 
the woolen and worsted goods industry and an increase 
of 2% to automobile workers. 

The percentage of employees receiving these increases 
varied considerably. In the woolen and worsted goods 
industry, 2214% of the employees received higher wage 
rates. In the boot and shoe industry the workers receiv- 
ing raises amounted to 1314% of the total number em- 
ployed; in the hardware and small parts industry it 
amounted to 13%; and in the foundry industry to 
11144%. In the heavy equipment industry, on the other 
hand, less than 1% of the employees received higher 
wage rates. 


EARNINGS AND Hours 
Employment and hours were well sustained in No- 
vember, and the average weekly earnings of the workers 
in twenty-five manufacturing industries were the highest 
on record. They were 0.3% higher than in October; 


20.2% above those of November, 1940; and 25.2% 
greater than the 1929 average. 

Living costs rose more than weekly earnings between 
October and November, so that “real” weekly earnings 
declined 0.8%. The October level, however, was the 
highest on record; and in November “real” weekly earn- 
ings were 10.7% higher than in November, 1940, and 
34.9% above the 1929 average. 


Earnings and Hours in Shipbuilding 

A special article which appears in this magazine pre- 
sents for the first time data compiled by THE CONFER- 
ENCE Boarp on earnings and hours in the shipbuilding 
industry. These data will hereafter be published regu- 
larly, and their publication is a further indication of the 
continued expansion of Conference Board coverage of 
wages and hours. Within a few months, similar data 
on the aircraft industry will be presented. 


STRIKES AND TURNOVER RATES 


With the official entry of the United States into 
World War II, strikes declined rapidly in number and 
in workers involved. This development was natural and 
was expected. In several instances, workers on strike 
voluntarily returned to work and threatened disputes 
were not allowed to reach the strike stage. Organized 
labor and industry met and agreed “‘for the duration” 
to settle all disputes peacefully. The Federal Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation was returned by the Navy to its owners 
for operation. 

Despite these and many other constructive moves to 
end labor difficulties in the current emergency, the press 
continued to report a few disputes in defense industries 
after the declaration of war. 


Turnover Rates 


Although turnover rates, as a whole, declined in Octo- 
ber (the latest month for which data are available) as 
compared with September levels, the quit rate, at 2.11 
per 100 employees, remained relatively high. During 
the same month a year ago, it stood at only 1.31. 


Cost or LIvING 


The cost of living of wage earners’ families in the 
United States rose 0.5% between November and De- 
cember. All the main items in the family budget ad- 
vanced, except gas and electricity. 

The tendency has recently been toward a moderation 
in the rise in living costs. The increase over the previous 
month was 1.6% in September; 1.3% in October; 
1.0% in November; and 0.5% in December. The 
probabilities are, however, that living costs will con- 


tinue to rise and that this declining rate of increase will 
not continue. 
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Wages, Hours, Employment and Payrolls in Manufacturing 


EW PEAK LEVELS of average hourly and weekly 

earnings, employment and payrolls were recorded 
during November in the twenty-five manufacturing 
industries surveyed each month by the Division of 
Industrial Economics of Tur Conrerence Boarp. 


1941 Trenps or WaGcEs 


The upward trends of wage data for all manufacturing 
workers during the first eleven months of 1941 can be 
readily seen in the accompanying table and chart. 


Hourly Earnings and Employment 


In each consecutive month of 1941, average hourly 
earnings and employment reached new peak levels. 
From January to November, employment rose 16.8% 
and earnings per hour rose 13.3%. Both employment 
and hourly earnings rose gradually from January to 
March, rapidly from March to June, and less rapidly 
from June to September; and the rate of increase 
slackened further in October and November. Of the 
total increase in employment, 19% occurred from 
January to March, 46% occurred from March to June, 
24% occurred from June to September, and 11% 
occurred from September to November. Of the total 
increase in hourly earnings, 10% occurred from Janu- 
ary to March, 50% occurred from March to June, 26% 
occurred from June to September, and 14% occurred 
from September to November. 


Weekly Earnings, Payrolls and Man Hours Worked 
Average weekly earnings followed the upward trend 
of employment and hourly earnings during February 
and March. In April, however, when hourly earnings 
and employment showed a greatly accelerated rate of 
increase, weekly earnings rose very slightly as a result 


Wace Earnincs ano Hours in Twenty-Five 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Source: THe ConrereNce Boarp 


EQUAL VERTICAL DISTANCES REPRESENT 
EQUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
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of a shorter work week. Sharply rising hours in May 
and a fractionally longer work week in June caused 


WAGES, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
All Wage Earners, 25 Manufacturing Industries 


Index Numbers, 1923'=100 


Average | Average 
Average | Average * jail aes =, ae 
Date Hourly Weekly Week Les Week ee Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings anor ater Total 
Bama) Earnings Wage Wage Week per Seton Man Payrolls 
Earner Earner Wage Hours 
Actual Real Actual Real Earner 
SANUATY feeen ove wa $.759 | $30.61 40.2 40.2 {3 163.1 115.0 133.7 81.7 109.1 89.1 195.5 
es Petraiey TRG ast . 764 31.41 41.0 40.3 he 164.0 118.0 137.0 83.3 110.2 91.8 130.0 
March. . . 769 31.80 41.2 40.3 1 164.7 119.5 138.5 83.7 112.4 94.1 134.3 
ADE Weert. x25 ~<a 0s 784 31.89 40.7 40.3 9 166.7 119.8 137.9 82.7 115.9 95.8 138.8 
BENS se RS > acne 799 Soe 41.3 40.4 If 169.0 124.5 142.4 83.9 118.1 99.1 147.0 
dine. a Gace let 818 34.26 41.7 40.5 4 170.8 128.7 145.4 84.8 120.7 102.4 155.3 
Duly ween ante $322 33.70 41.0 40.5 9 170.9 126.6 142.4 83.3 122.3 101.9 154.8 
AUPUSE) oot. ee ere = ve .828 34.10 41.2 40.6 .0 171.1 128.1 143.3 83.7 123.0 103.0 157.6 
September.......... 845 35.10 41.6 40.6 2 172.0 131.9 145.3 84.6 125.3 106.0 165.3 
Oetobery tL. 853 35 .65r 41.7 40.6 af 171.47r| 134.07, 145.7 84.8 126.7 107.4 169.8, 
. 860 35.74 41.5 40.6 9.0 ibe lee 134.3 144.6 84.3 127.4 107.4 171.1 
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weekly earnings to rise 11.9% above the January level, 
as compared with rises of 7.8% in hourly earnings and 
10.6% in employment. A shorter work week in July 
more than offset higher hourly earnings, and weekly 
earnings declined 1.6% below the June level. They rose 
slightly in August but it was not until September that 
all the losses were regained and a new high level was 
reached. Weekly earnings rose in both October and 
November. In November they stood at $35.74, an 
increase of 16.8% since January, when they amounted 
to $30.61. 

Payrolls, which reflect changes in employment as 
well as changes in hourly earnings and the number of 
hours worked per week, followed the trend of weekly 
earnings very closely. Payrolls rose more rapidly, how- 
ever, because of increased employment. In April, when 
weekly earnings rose only 0.3%, payrolls rose 3.4%. 
When weekly earnings declined 1.6% in July, payrolls 
fell only 0.8%. They more than regained this small loss 
in August, and rose in the following months. In Novem- 


ber payrolls were 36.3% higher than in January. 

The trend of total man hours worked was similar to 
that of weekly earnings during the first eleven months of 
1941. But employment advanced more than hourly 
earnings, so that total man hours rose 20.5% as com- 
pared with an increase of 16.8% in average weekly 
earnings. 


Average Hours per Week and “Real” Weekly Earnings 


Both the number of hours worked in one week and 
“real” weekly earnings advanced sharply in February 
and March but fell considerably in April. Although the 
work week in April was shorter than in February and 
March, “real” weekly earnings were substantially above 
those of February. Both series rose substantially in 
May and exceeded the March high points. The rising 
trend continued in June but a sharp reversal in July 
reduced the work week to the February level, although 
“real” earnings reverted only to their May level. Dur- 
ing August, September and October rises occurred in 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1941 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


Industry Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Nov Nov Oct. Noy. Oct. Novy. Oct. 
Agricultural implementisiiic reed veto cect oes s wersee % .933 $.935 $38.04 $38.32 40.8 41.0 40.0 40.0 
Automobiles a. shake. vieiss tre eceiaulevehe oeeariem belts 1.184 LW 46.77 45 .82 39.5 39.6 40.0 40.0 
Boot and BOC cco Wali aie aids 6 esc loa Kis ioemlatoratetele aia 625 620 23.49 23.49 37.6 37.9 40.6 40.6 
Chemical....... sete rete eee tener ene eer sense eeeeenes 907 902 ba bs 37.07 41.2 41.1 40.0 40.0 
Rayon and allied products. feo viene cit ster .831 818 32.68 $2.14 39.3 39.3 40.0 40.0 
Cotton—North cee pete eee e erect eens ee esse eeeeens .613 612 24.81 23.75 40.4 38.8 40.0 40.0 
Electrical manufacturing............6.-+sseeeeeeeeeee 989 936 40.86 40.75 43.5 43.6 40.3 40.3 
Furniture” esr Peete tent cece nero eee ee ee eens eeeeeee .795 797 $3.75 34.31 42.5 43.1 40.9 40.9 
Hosiery and knit goods.5 nccnccctcs oe fee seeeceene.s .596 599 22:37 22.56 37.5 37.7 40.0 40.0 
Krom and steel)... 5005 osise ssl nic siathe tence cilhasies .989 983 37.29 39.32 37.7 40.0 41.1 41.1 
Leather tanning and finishing...................-..+45 152 742 $1.02 30.56 41.3 41.2 41.6 41.6 
Lumber and NEW OMe: swear ee anuecie ny ves terete oieeeeente . 833 835 34.35 34.80 41.2 41.7 40.5 40.4 
Meat packing... SUT Eh OT HED he ble ee atarars Leia aioe aele 804 804 31.48 31.50 39.2 39.2 40.0 40.0 
aire ANG WALTIS Ming wac0 ois hea das rescence srk cs: Gaal ates 837 834 34.34 34.53 41.0 41.4 40.0 40.0 
LT Cee OMG Orie Nine ee Win car HES cer eecscri tence 7159 751 33.33 $2.65 43.9 43.5 40.6 40.5 
Paper products, .....00ssescccscessccsensscssenenass 694 692 29 22 29.07 42.1 42.0 40.2 40.2 
Printing—book and job......4.00600 0s dessins eos tie siaiale 867 862 36.25 35.79 41.8 41.5 39.8 39.9 
Printing—news and magazine.................e0se0e. 986 988 | 38.21 | 38.09 38.8 38.6 39.7 39.7 
Rubber...... Seno eee rece cence ceases se neeeetsnenees . 969 954 37.26 35.72 38.5 37.5 38.3 38.3 
Te upper tires and tubes; . 20+. 2us scene ier rae 1.106 089 41.23 38.71 $7.8 $5.5 37.6 37.6 
@, Other rubber products.......0....ccseceeeceenees 802 802 | 32.07 | 31.95 40.0 39.9 39.2 39.1 
a BNW OM eect sicks #, tud58 dca Macs ocala e mma e/a ee aoe mad rts 583 22.82 21.40 38.4 36.7 40.0 40.0 
ID rie eR ae es Oe ee eee aca ie . 745 732 29 54 29.16 39.6 A . 
1, Woolen and worsted goods.................s+000. 730 710 | 29.44 | 98.62 40.3 40°38 40 0 nt 
%. Other woolen products'.............0.0ceeeeeee es 770 767 | 29.70 | 29.97 | 38.6 | 39.1 | 39.9 | 39.9 
Foundries and machine shops................+.0.000. 908 893 | 41.62 | 41.36r | 46.1 46.3r | 41.9 41.8r 
5 Foundries.......... Dede sive de Wiens lancet eeu wie . 884 874 38.53 88.28 43 .6 43.8 40.9 40.9r 
2, Machines and Mncnine: tools ie isis cee tue eee eee a 909 894 45.48 44.87 50.0 50.2 43.1 43.1 
5, Heavy eQuipinente rats o:« <:s.+ +0,ecasuaumdals wammeviete 955 945 43.84 43 .69r 45.9 46 .2r 42.5 42.5 
4. Hardware and small parts........................ "835 826 | 37.72 | $7.36 45.2 45.2 41.4 41.3 
By Others prodacié.ca plein... iceuncos dens ceosts “900 893 | 40.47 | 40.47 45.0 45.3 41.1 41.2 
25° INDUSTRIES, seinricc ce oem ss weve coals ontte ets $.860 $.853 | $35.74 | $35.65r 41.5 41.7 40.6 40.6 
Catent irs «ci Seeds cat OM oe cles cme eee $.769 8.774 | $31.18 1.35 40 
Petrolouns refining: A. stots HMMs’. a occ Ped b dawn: 1.187 | 111.97 | 41.55 ign’ Ses sce $6.7 36 
VT INDUSTRIES, civic cviste 6 Hie Le PUEDE het «clade dalthe wee $.863 $ .856r | $35.79 $35 .69r 41.4 41.6 40.6 40. 5r 


See footnotes on page 22 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1941 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


a SSS... 


Average Earnings 


Lepvsray mes, WAS Weekly Employment fo el pal Payrolls 
Actual Real 
Nov. Oct. Novy. Oct. Nov Oct.r Nov Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov Oct. 
Agricultural implement.............. 167.8 | 168.2 | 188.8 | 189.3 | 148.9 | 151.4 | 145.2 | 1 
, aa 4 t ; < . ‘ Z 45.5 | 119.6 | 120.5 | 200.8 

eee RO OTR Ta Ct ae Tee 187.3 | 188.1 | 155.2 | 152.0 | 167.1 | 165.2 | 116.7 | 116.0 96.6 96.3 | 181.1 ae 
Che ae OGreceeeneeacr ae ces ees keke 126.3 | 125.8 | 108.9 | 103.9 | 111.8 | 112.9 O07 96.8 80.6 | 80.4 | 101.5 | 100.6 
eva Non Bn a IOC ne ee 179.2 | 178.3 | 188.7 | 187.8 | 149.3 | 149.8 | 160.2 | 160.3 | 124.0 | 123.9 | 222.2 | 990.9 
nl eal (aly 1 Reyes sete e eet ee ee eees 187.8 | 187.5 | 116.8 | 111.8 | 125.7} 121.5 50.2 48.1 42.4 39.1 58.6 53.8 

ectri MOANULACUULING. c se5c acne >. 165.3 | 164.8 | 150.8 | 150.4 | 162.3 | 163.5 | 172.7 | 172.5 | 157.2 | 157.3 | 260.4 | 259.4 
ee nee dae Pew Geet oak cab baleadews 153.8 | 154.2 | 185.3 | 187.6 | 145.6 | 149.6 | 115.6 | 115.3 | 102.0 | 103.1 | 156.4] 158.7 

osiery and knit goods.............0.. 156.0 | 156.8 | 126.6 | 127.7 | 186.3 | 188.8 | 105.7 | 107.0 85.6 87.1 | 133.8 | 186.6 
Iron and steel’ be ein ain & reget eset ee ees 165.9 | 164.9 | 109.0 | 114.9 | 117.3 | 124.9 | 181.7 | 132.2 86.0 91.6 | 143.6 151.9 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 154.7 | 152.7 | 183.9 | 182.0 | 144.1 | 143.5 92.9 93.4 80.6 80.9 | 124.4 123.3 
Lumber and MWwOrk. . ec ae ene tee te 176.1 | 176.5 | 146.7 | 148.6 | 157.9 | 161.5 73.0 74.4 60.7 62.6 | 107.1 110.6 
Meat wate g ecu e wens ece snes enes 170.0 | 170.0 | 183.7 | 183.8 | 143.9 | 145.4 |. 182.2 | 129.6 | 104.3 | 102.3 | 176.8 | 173.4 
PBINtTENG VAIRIBN Le. oo. oct. < scones ok 156.7 | 156.2 | 129.2 | 180.0 | 139.1 | 141.3 | 150.5 | 149.6 | 123.9 | 124.3 | 194.4 | 194.5 
Pariehe and pile eens ce koi xem a's 150.6 | 149.0 | 127.8 | 125.2 | 137.6 | 186.1 | 129.9 | 180.3 | 110.0 | 109.5 | 166.0 | 163.1 
Paper products..... sete eee e eee eee es 152.2 | 151.8 | 184.2 | 183.5 | 144.5 | 145.1 | 172.7 | 174.1 | 152.7 | 153.6 | 231.8 | 239.4 
Printing—book and job. ... See eee ce te 182.8 | 182.0 | 121.0 | 119.5 | 180.2 | 129.9 | 117.3 | 116.4 | 106.9 | 105.2 | 141.9 | 189.1 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 142.3 | 142.6 | 122.4 | 122.0 | 131.8 | 182.6 | 126.0 | 126.2 | 108.6 | 108.3 | 154.2 | 154.0 
Rubber Rees oso eV tecaden te iene aaa 154.8 | 152.4 | 182.9 | 127.4 | 143.1] 138.5 99.3 99.7 85.3 83.4 | 182.0 | 127.0 
Re UE a ANIC AVON ort pia sani s ap ale ausinis,s 120.0 | 117.5 99.1 92.9 | 106.7 | 101.0 79.0 79.4 65.3 62.6 78.3 73.8 
Wool... Ae Se ee weet e ween eee e eens 147.5 | 145.0 | 123.2 | 121.7 | 132.6 | 132.3 92.8 92.9 17.4 77.9 | 114.3 ] 113.1 
Foundries and machine shops........... 157.6 | 155.8 | 146.7 | 145.87] 157.9 | 158.5 | 177.4 | 174.6 | 164.8 | 162.6 | 260.2 | 254.0 

ie Foundries Maicnant a aoata cece eee ene es 148.9 | 148.1 | 130.1 | 129.3 | 140.0 | 140.5 | 127.3 | 126.6 | 110.6 | 110.5 | 165.6 | 163.7 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 165.6 | 162.8 | 166.6 | 164.4 | 179.3 | 178.7 | 205.5 | 201.2 | 206.3 | 202.8 | 342.4 | 330.8 

8. Heavy equipment................ 142.5 | 141.0 | 132.8 | 182.37) 142.9 | 143.8 | 136.6 | 183.37} 127.2 | 124.9r| 181.4] 176.4r 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 163.1 | 161.3 | 152.0 | 150.6 | 163.6 | 163.7 | 191.9 | 192.1 | 178.9 | 179.0 | 291.7 | 289.3 

bee Other products. 2.5. 2...6s 2 sc ss ses 160.7 | 159.5 | 148.1 | 148.1 | 159.4 | 161.0 | 202.8 | 199.0 | 187.0 | 184.7 | 300.3 | 294.7 
WOPINDUNTRIBG: 2. sce ts Gees clew e's vic veel 159.0 | 157.7 | 184.3 | 184.0r}) 144.6 | 145.7 | 127.4 | 126.7 | 107.4 | 107.4 | 171.1 | 169.8r 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: 
and worsted goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 Industries. 


See footnotes on page 22 


both series with the result that the work week once 
more attained its June peak while “real’”’ weekly earn- 
ings reached a new peak 0.2% above that of June. In 
November there was another downward movement and 
both series fell to levels higher than those of August 
but below those of September and October. The aver- 
age number of hours worked per week in November was 
3.2% greater than in January. “Real” weekly earnings 
were 8.2% higher. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN NOVEMBER 


Employment advanced 0.6% from October to Novem- 
ber, bringing the advance to 20.6% above the Novem- 
ber, 1940 level and 26.1% above the average during 
1929. Since August, 1939, the month preceding the out- 
break of the current world conflict, employment has 
risen 51.8%, of which 36.1% resulted d'rectly from our 
our defense program. 

Man hours worked remained unchanged at the Octo- 
ber level in November, but exceeded those worked in 
the same month of 1940 by 26.4%. They were 8.3% 
higher than in 1929, 65.7% higher than in August, 1939, 
and 50.6% higher than in May, 1940. 


y» rayon and allied products, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen 


Payrolls in manufacturing industry in November were 
0.8% higher than in October and 45.0% higher than in 
November of last year. Since 1929 they have risen 
57.8%. Since the beginning of World War II they have 
advanced 98.0%. Of this increase the defense program 
is responsible for 75.8%. 


Hourly earnings in November averaged $.860, an in- 
crease of 0.8% since October, 15.1% since November, 
1940, 45.8% since 1929, 19.4% since August, 1939, and 
16.7% since May, 1940. 


The largest increase in hourly earnings was in the 
automobile industry, where they amounted to $1.184 
in November, as compared with $1.157 in October 
and 98.9 cents in November, 1940. Hourly earnings 
in the rubber industry increased 1.5 cents to 96.9 cents 
from 95.4 cents in October and 88.0 cents in November, 
1940. In the machine and machine tool industry they 
increased 1.5 cents to 90.9 cents from 89.4 cents in 
October and 78.2 cents in November, 1940. In the 
woolen industry they increased 1.3 cents to 74.5 cents 
from 73.2 cents in October and 62.9 cents in November, 
1940. Average hourly earnings decreased in five in- 
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dustries, but the largest decrease amounted to only 
0.3 cents. 


Weekly earnings rose 0.3% from October to Novem- 
ber and reached a level 20.2% above that of Novem- 
ber, 1940, and 25.2% higher than the average for 1929. 
They were 31.0% higher than in August, 1939, and 
29.2% higher than in May, 1940. 


The largest increase in average weekly earnings was in 
the rubber industry, where they amounted to $37.26, as 
compared with $35.72 in October and $32.17 in Novem- 
ber, 1940. The employees in the rubber industry not only 
earned more per hour, but worked an average of 38.5 
hours, as compared with 37.5 hours in October and 36.6 
hours in November, 1940. In the silk and rayon industry 
hourly earnings rose from 58.3 cents in October to 
59.5 cents in November, and hours per week per em- 
ployee rose from 36.7 to 38.4, so that weekly earnings 
reached a new high record of $22.82, as compared with 


$21.40 in October and $18.24 in November, 1940. 
The employees of the northern cotton mills earned 
$24.81 in November, as compared with $23.76 in Octo- 
ber; an increase caused almost entirely by longer work- 
ing time, which increased from 38.8 to 40.4 hours per 
week. Weekly earnings in the automobile industry 
also increased sharply, from $45.82 in October to $46.77 
in November; but the increase was caused entirely by 
higher earnings per hour, hours per week having de- 
creased from 39.6 to 39.5. 

Weekly earnings decreased in seven of the twenty- 
five industries. The largest decrease was in the iron 
and steel industry, where weekly earnings declined 
from $39.32 in October to $37.29 in November, owing 
to a decrease in working hours from 40.0 to 37.7. The 
other six decreases were comparatively small and were 
caused mainly by fewer hours. 


“Real” weekly earnings declined 0.8% in November 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1941 


Aut Mate 


Average Earnings 


InpustTRY 


FemaLe 


Kaos 
Average Hours spb tie's eam: 


per Week per per Week per 
Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. 
40.8 41.0 | $.722 | $.725 |$28.78 |$29.07 39.9 40.1 
39.6 39.7 .817 .801 | 31.70 | 30.60 38.8 38.2 
38.0 38.3 .514 .501 | 18.46 | 18.05 35.9 36.1 
41.2 41.1 .628 -616 | 24.88 | 24.62 39.6 40.0 
39.6 39.5 .633 .614 | 23.95 | 23.50 | 37.9 38.3 
41.8 40.1 540 .535 | 20.96 | 19.93 38.8 37.2 
44.2 44.4 .672 .671 | 27.20 | 26.91 40.5 40.1 
42.6 43.2 .562 .551 | 23.15 | 22.48 41.2 40.8 
40.1 40.1 496 .492 | 18.44 | 17.92 37.2 36.4 
37.7 40.0 wares ohh Sohr met sckens eee 
41.6 41.4 -606 .597 | 23.68 | 23.68 39.1 39.7 
41.2 41.7 isis res Joe ee Reins once 
39.4 39.6 641 640 | 24.38 | 23.81 38.0 37.2 
41.2 41.6 .582 590 | 22.00 | 22.95 37.8 38.9 
44.0 43.7 .520 507 | 20.47 | 19.96 39.4 39.4 
43.5 43.2 511 504 | 20.04 | 19.96 39.2 39.6 
42.3 41.8 540 542 | 21.71 | 22.06 40.2 40.7 
38.6 38.4 .5T4 580 | 23.01 | 23.12 40.1 39.8 
38.9 37.7 .674 669 | 25.20 | 24.67 | 87.4 36.9 
37.8 36.0 .807 786 | 27.70 | 25.71 34.3 32.7 
40.9 40.7 621 626 | 24.07 | 24.23 38.8 38.7 
38.9 37.0 476 469 | 17.73 | 16.97 37.3 36.2 
40.7 40.7 .650 635 | 24.01 | 23.71 36.9 37.4 
41.4 41.0 643 619 | 24.55 | 23.73 38.2 38.4 
40.1 40.4 . 667 670 | 22.93 | 23.68 34.4 35.4 
46 . 4 46.7r} .591 583 | 24.27 | 24.05 41.1 41.2 
43.7 43.9 675 670 | 26.31 | 25.40 39.0 37.9 
50,2 50.4 643 628 | 27.73 | 27.00 43.1 43 .0 
45.9 AGTATI Tek Shs wae or sie 
46.0 46.0 .589 580 | 24.33 | 24.10 41.3 41.5 
45.4 45.8 577 573 | 23.48 | 23.42 40.7 40.9 
42.1 42.3 | $.569 | $.561 |$21.82 |$21.37] 38.3 38.0 
40.5 40.5 7 
36.5 36.5 

42.0 42.2 


Hourly Weekly 
Nov Oct. Noy. Oct. 
Agricultural implement................ $.937 | $.938 |$38.19 |$38.47 
Antomobilet; 222. 5 cits «4 dente do 1,212 | 1.184 | 48.00 | 47.00 
IBGoUAnd BOCs. cae. sagas +4206 st shee .707 | .707 | 26.83 | 27.09 
CRemicalye necitesiscni aes a's os aban ailer 946 .942 | 38.95 | 38.69 
Rayon and allied products .......... 868 | .858 | 34.40 | 33.86 
Cotton——Norix. veces ae caoe reer sie vials 670 .672 | 28.02 | 26.91 
Electrical manufacturing............... 997 | .992 | 44.05 | 44.04 
Ur ibure attests act te ects cuesaienuse apes 810 .818 | 34.51 | 35.12 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 755 | .759 | 30.26 | 30.47 
Tron ‘anid steel* 2.15.5 a5 ae toh wuretion .989 | .983 | 37.29 | 39.32 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .769 | .760 | 31.97 | 31.44 
Lumber and millwork................. . 833 835 | 34.35 | 34.80 
MELE PACKING Prices rami tose Mees 834 835 | 32.86 | 33.02 
Paintanidcvarnishs.). Sviaz etn rake ses 853 850 | 35.14 | 35.36 
IPADEE ANG DUD teacitiiy te cre lalasacs cyaiatarere are Ont 779 771 | 34.33 | 33.66 
PAVE PROOUCS eye ni'ee sna resa eter 774 776 | 33.62 | $3.51 
Printing—book and job.............++. 976 969 | 41.28 | 40.50 
Priating—news and magazine.......... .| 1.047 | 1.049 | 40.39 | 40.25 
Ub bere cst streets Sees eet eters 1.071 | 1.058 | 14.64 | 39.84 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.152 | 1.136 | 43.56 | 40.93 
2, Other rubber products............ 927 927 | 37.93 | 37.77 
Gillean ara VOnieasesy 3.1 Sie xsaie ns ae oe 652 639 | 25.39 | 23.64 
0 race er ata rtiacc ac waabaciaaahe tut 795 783 | 32.40 | 31.85 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 788 766 | 32.61 | 31.41 
2. Other woolen products‘........... 803 799 | 32.20 | 32.28 
Foundries and machine shops.. ........ 922 912 | 42.82 | 42.55r 
VA ROUNEIeS a erie. «4,4. Sag 887 877 | 38.75 | 38.51 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 915 900 | 45.98 | 45.36 
8. Heavy equipment................ 955 945 | 43.84 | 43.69r 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 880 871 | 40.43 | 40.01 
Be Ocher products. ain sw nee. x 933 926 | 42.41 | 42.40 
ZOSIND UBTRIES «dois. scarier 1 alan Phaels = $.915 | $.908 |$38.45 |$38.39r 
Cemientia. jicmarn 8s teen a are a titted $.769 | $.774 |$31.18 |$31.35 
Peétroletimyrefining serena: te ae ees 1.137 | 1.1197) 41.55 | 40.87r 
QTANDUBTRIRG Fads ee Martek aie eee $.917 | $.910 |$38.44 |$38.37r 


See footnotes on page 22 
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UnskILLED Sxmizp anp SEMI-SEILLED 


Average Earnings 


Average Earnings Mverace Houte Av Hours 
INDUSTRY r Week per i ee 
Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly ase 
Nov. Oct. Noy. Oct. Nov. Oct. Noy. Oct. Noy. Oct. _Nov. _ Oe 

i AM lEMIeNt in slew rset 785 .786 |$31.32 |$31.90 39.9 40.6 | $.958 | $.959 |$39.16 |$39.40 40.9 41.1 
Pesan age fate ep Bee eas os 085 1056 41,99 | 42.56 | 38.7] 40.3 | 1.229 | 1.201 | 48.79 | 47.56 | 39.7) 39.6 
Bootiand shoes ce. soe ciu sels setae tte thers 422 .420 | 17.56 | 16.17 41.6 38.5 719 .719 | 27.25 | 27.54 37.9 38.3 
Chemical kisasiemtndetee sti enhs's:aracres eine .823 | .811 | 33.70 | 32.95 | 40.9 | 40.6] .988 .987 | 40.81 | 40.67 | 41.3 | 41.2 
Rayon and allied products ........... 585 .652 | 22.82 | 21.41] 39.0] 38.8 .904 .897 | 35.90 | 35.47 | 39.7 | 39.6 
Cotton==Northes tego cice vole scans coer .613 619 | 25.28 | 24.65 41.2 39.8 .693 .693 | 29.14 | 27.81 42.0 40.1 
Electrical manufacturing..............- 797 798 | 33.95 | 34.31] 42.6 | 43.0] 1.019 | 1.014 | 45.24 | 45.12 | 44.4) 44.5 
Eurniture’.....ce.suctaing eats See iaten .631 626 | 27.32 | 27.23 | 43.3 | 43.5 855 .860 | 36.25 | 37.07] 42.4] 43.1 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 491 489 | 19.98 | 19.26 | 40.7 | 39.4] .785 .789 | 31.38 | 31.72 | 40.0} 40.2 
Iron and steel’. So ogscaccn eases etme 758 753 | 28.12 | 29.44] 37.1] 39.1] 1.030 | 1.024 | 38.93 | 41.16 | 37.8 | 40.2 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .608 600 | 25.51 | 24.94] 42.0 | 41.6 805 .794 | 33.47 | 32.92 | 41.6 | 41.4 
Lumber-and. millwork’; a... siete. «i0.5 ao 633 625 | 26.18 | 25.89 | 41.4] 41.4] .890 .896 | 36.94 | 37.73 | 41.5 | 42.1 
Meat packivio® (co tace ace se eae eae 724 .730 | 28.24 | 28.47 39.0 39.0 .893 .892 | 35.36 | 35.59 39.6 39.9 
Paint-and yarnishinteretw ee eee .720 726 | 30.17 | 30.27 | 41.9] 41.7] .924 .917 | 37.70 | 38.15 | 40.8 | 41.6 
Paper and. pulpy cco eh carotte mlene chanereediol .656 646 | 27.86 | 27.42 | 42.5] 42.5] .831 .824 | 37.24 | 36.46 | 44.8 | 44.2 
Paper productss.0.«.. ceswoubnceee nada .626 627 | 27.17 | 26.77 | 43.4 42.7 .823 824 | 35.77 | 35.72 43.5 43.3 
Printing—book and job................ .576 578 | 24.71 | 24.57 42.9 42.5 | 1.109 | 1.099 | 46.69 | 45.61 42.1 41.5 
Printing—news and magazine,......... 631 640 | 23.61 | 23.87 | 37.4] 37.3 |] 1.152 | 1.157 | 44.77 | 44.74 | 38.9 | 38.7 
Rubbetsrasesesvis svensk etek ses otes 779 780 | 30.77 | 30.11 39.5 38.6 | 1.079 | 1.065 | 41.92 | 40.09 38.8 37.6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ . 884 882 | 32.18 | 31.93 36.4 86.2 | 1.158 | 1.142 | 43.82 | 41.13 37.8 36.0 

2. Other rubber products............ .655 666 | 29.25 | 28.12 44.7 42.2 .937 987 | 38:22.) 38.11 40.8 40.7 
Woh. st heen wee dation op mac umeatetes .657 .641 | 26.10 | 25.89 39.7 40.4 . 868 .857 | 35.85 | 35.01 41.3 40.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 671 646 | 27.20 | 25.98 | 40.5} 40.2 855 .835 | 35.82 | 34.59 | 41.9 | 41.5 
2. Other woolen products‘........... .641 636 | 24.88 | 25.79 38.8 40.5 .881 .878 | 35.87 | 35.40 40.7 40.3 
Foundries and machine shops........... 759 7547) 33.91 | 33.62r] 44.7 | 44.67) .953 .942 | 44.72 | 44.48 | 46.9 | 47.2 
1, Foundries) sc 1a 5sc0s oe toas acetic 731 724 | 31.93 | 31.58 | 48.7] 43.6 955 .942 | 41.72 | 41.50 | 43.7 | 44.1 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 748 .731 | 36.98 | 36.37 49.4 49.8 . 942 .928 | 48.10 | 47.34 Slt 51.0 
S. Heavy equipment... 5,-5.0... 765 7607r| 34.31 | 33.91r| 44.9 | 44.67] .989 .979 | 45.63 | 45.53 |} 46.1] 46.5 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 117 708 | 82.68 | 32.08 | 45.6} 45.3 .900 .887 | 41.97 | 41.23 | 46.6 | 46.5 
SB Otber products.,.ccrectsmree nae oo .804 810 | 33.88 | 34.08 42.1 42.1 . 953 .944 | 43.80 | 43.83 46.0 46.4 
ZETRODSTRIESS) cc apichanwetwra acincn ete: $.726 | $.7197\$30.13 |$30.05r} 41.6 41.87} $.964 | $.957 |$40.73 |$40.70 42.3 42.6 
Comentae etic cat vusceteet oneness 8.668 | $.661 |$24.87 |$25.16 37.2 38.1 | $.784 | $.793 |$32.20 |$32.43 41.1 40.9 
Petroleumfrefining..555s/56% sete eens .811 -799r| 28.47 | 29.80r| 35.1 37.3 | 1.194 | 1.176r) 43.82 | 42.8l1r] 36.7 | 36.4 
OLIN DUST RIBS So oNe sais sah ots.e overtake $.726 | $.7207r|$30.07 [$380 .01lr} 41.5 | 41.7r| $.967 | $.959 |$40.71 |$40.67r] 42.2 | 42.5 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 
le services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of w: equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tau Conrmrence Boab. 

*Includes wood, metal, an Leg b> household and office furniture 

*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz Conreruncr Boarp 

‘Principally rugs i. 

Hiya pnd rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

rRevise 


but were 10.7% above the November, 1940, level and per hour were higher than they had ever been before; he 


exceeded the 1929 level by 34.9%. Since August, 1939 


and May, 1940, “real’’ weekly earnings have risen 
18.4%. 


Average hours worked per week in the combined 
twenty-five manufacturing industries declined 0.5% in 
November as a result of a fractionally shorter work week 
in thirteen industries and a substantially shorter work 
week in the iron and steel industry. Since November, 
1940, hours worked per week have risen 4.8%, but since 
1929 they have declined 14.1%. The work week in 
November was 9.5% longer than during August, 1939 
and 10.7% longer than in May, 1940. 

In summation, the outlook of the manufacturing 
wage earner was very bright in November. His earnings 


worked a fractionally shorter work week for which he 
received the highest weekly return yet recorded. Al- 
though living costs advanced more than his dollar earn- 
ings, his “real” weekly earnings (the purchasing value 
of his weekly income), were only fractionally below 
those of June, September and October of this year. 

Increased employment coupled with higher weekly 
earnings raised payrolls above those of any previous 
month. Despite a fractionally shorter work week there 
were more men at work so that total man hours were 
the same as in October and were higher than in any 
other month since August, 1920. 


E. B. Dunn 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Cost of Living, United States and 68 Cities, December 


1b ehbae COSTS for wage earners’ families increased 
0.5% from November, 1941, to December. This 
was a smaller increase than in any other month since 
July. Food and housing costs rose 0.4%, sundries 0.9%, 
clothing 0.6%, and fuel and light 0.1%. From De- 
cember, 1940, to December, 1941, food rose 18.3%, 
housing 2.7%, clothing 9.7%, sundries 4.7%, and fuel 
and light 4.4%. The purchasing value of the 1923 dol- 
lar declined to 107.1 cents in December; in November 
it was 107.6 cents and a year ago, 116.4 cents. 

Eight cities have been added this month to the sixty 
cities which Ture ConFERENCE Boarp has been regu- 
larly surveying. These are: Anderson and Evansville, 
Indiana; Flint and Saginaw, Michigan; Joliet and 
Rockford, Inois; Lewistown, Pennsylvania; and Tren- 


ton, New Jersey. Fifty-six of the sixty-eight industrial 
cities reported increases in living costs during the 
month of December. These ranged from 0.1% in Cleve- 
land, Fall River, Front Royal, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Lynn and Pittsburgh, to 1.3% in Akron and Grand 
Rapids. Living costs were unchanged in Cincinnati, 
Providence, St. Paul and Spokane. They declined 0.1% 
in Boston, Chicago and Louisville; 0.2% in Atlanta, 
New Haven and New Orleans; 0.5% in Manchester, 
N. H., and 1.0% in Newark. Increases for the sixty- 
eight cities from December, 1940, to December, 1941, 
ranged from 5.9% in Newark, to 16.6% in Joliet. 


H. S. Hi 
Division of Industrial Economics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, DECEMBER, 1941 


Item Im 
in Post-War 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


———S= 


Percentage Changes 


November, 1941 December, 1940 
to 


Family Budget December, 1941 November, 1941 December, 1940 to 
= December, 1941 December, 1941 
Food! 20 Gan AoC anes ois 33 92.6 92.2 Utsvacs) +0.4 +18.3 
PICONET. oss sre sis ceeds sii. 20 89.9 89.5 87.5 +0.4 +2.7 
Clothing Re tatte's sa Maat es wleie a oa-date 12 80.1 79.6 73.0 +0.6 +9.7 
LCT, ee ae oo) ee ee ae 87. ss 87.3 Bs 80.3 <8 +0.6 a; +93 
PMB RCs 55 vs svee ow ck ses. ¥) 72. wh 71.9 a 65.7 ct e036 .. +10.0 
Pupleandslights . <i.dcottes 4.20255 6 90.3 90.2 86.5 +0.1 +44 
SNe cts. Me col ele wie alB «i bra.0 wi a 92, sk 92.4 a 86.5 ety +0.1 Fa +6.9 
Gas and electricity*.............. af s, 85. ec 85.9 os 86.4 Ls 0 He -0.6 
ICES ee ere oes eee eae 30 102.8 101.9 98.2 +0.9 +4.7 
Weighted average of all items. ...... 100 93,4 92.9 85.9 +0.5 +8.7 
Purchasing wale Gl dillar.eveeib acl.) | 107.1 107.6 116.4 -0.5 -8.0 


1Based on Tue ConrerEnce Boarp index of food prices, November 14, 1941, and December 15, 1941 and on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor 


es December 17, 1940. 


ased upon retai) prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natura! gas, or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR, 1941' 


Slee 
Clothing 


Weighted 
Date Average of Food Housing 

All Items Total 
MSNUALY Soccer eso bo 86.0 78.7 87.6 73.0 
PODNUBE VS cre cies. ste oe ois 86.1 78.8 87.7 too 
INET ELSG OR COG Ree 86.3 79.2 87.7 73.2 
EES ae CE PO 86.9 81.0 87.8 73.3 
MB Vicresersccreraersistarecovous's » 87.4 82.2 88.0 73.6 
STING cee cretere rus: de i6.8) e%0- 88.5 85.5 88.2 73.6 
Ul ye ce hci ss eeG 0 54s 88.9 86.2 88.4 73.8 
he a re 89.4 87.3 88.6 14.5 
DEDLEIN DERG wysiere.< 5 tee « fais 90.8 89.4 88.9 76.9 
Octoberf ca ,.0<. fais om 92.0 90.7 89.2 78.3 
November... cs aan 92.9 92.2 89.5 79.6 
December............. 93.4 92.6 89.9 80.1 
Annual Average...... 89.1 85.3 88.5 75.3 


Fuel and Light 


Purchasing 

Sundries Value of 

Men’s Women’s Total Coal Gas and Dollar 

Electricity 

80.2 65.7 86.4 86.6 85.9 98.2 116.3 
80.4 65.7 86.4 86.7 85.9 98.2 116.1 
80.6 65.8 86.4 86.7 85.9 98.3 115.9 
80.8 65.8 86.4 86.7 85.9 98.3 115.1 
81.1 66.0 86.4 86.6 85.9 98.5 114.4 
81.2 66.0 86.7 87.1 85.9 98.6 113.0 
81.4 66.1 87.8 88.7 85.9 98.7 112.5 
82.0 66.9 88.6 90.0 85.9 98.8 TES 
84.8 69.0 89.4 91.1 85.9 99.8 110.1 
86.2 70.4 90.0 92.0 85.9 101.5 108.7 
87.3 429 90.2 92.4 85.9 101.9 107.6 
87.8 72.3 90.3 92.5 85.9 102.8 107.1 
82.8 67.6 87.9 88.9 85.9 99.5 112.2 


l[ndexes for 1940 appeared in Conference Board Reports, “Annual Review of the Cost of Living, 1940,” page 1. 
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nn % 
RNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
CORT OF LING eras tas NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1941 


Source: Tur ConrERENCE BoarD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Ind Numbe: | Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
ie? 1939 = 100 | Changes Jan., 1939=100 Cc 


Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 
to to 
Dec. 1941 | Dec. 1941 


Cirr Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 City 
Dec. 1941 | Nov. 1941 ] Dec. 1940 


to to Dec. 1941 | Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 
Dec. 1941} Dec. 1941 


Akron Chattanooga 
Foodieirrs. cenit aoe : : : £06) 144-10 9) |) Hoodie. piacere 127.3 125.8 102.4 +1.2 | +24.3 
Housiig secre ka : : ; 41.5 +5 .2)| Housings2.c- «a0 a 103.4 103.2 100.2 +0.2 +3.2 
Clothingsey-0 2 .car : : : +6.6 | +16.3 | Clothing. voce eeeeeee 107.0 106.8 99.2 +0.2 +7.9 
Fuel and light........ : ; : 0 +4.5 | Fuel and light....... 104.7 | 104.7 97.5 0 +7.4 
Housefurnishings ; +4.5 | +15.4 | Housefurnishings....| 118.2 | 115.6 99.6 +2.2 | +18.7 
Sund fies). <22.00ccte tax : A ‘ -0.1 +4.0 | Sundries......°....-. 100.3 |} 100.2 97.6 +0.1 42.8 
Weighted Total ; 41.3 +9.8 Weighted Total....} 110.7 110.0 : 99.7 +0.6 411.00 
Atlanta 
Foodt: 22. 3022.5 4 < -0.9 0 . 4] 0.7) +14.1 
Housingsesasecioc 3 +0.1 4 ) 8 : a +0.6 +4.2 
Glothing?s noe cccr ence ; +0.6 | +10.7 | Clothing. oss diveseoee 110.6 109.9 100.0 +0.6 | +10.6 
Fuel and light........ : ; 0 +14.3 | Fuel and light eicamest 100.2 | 100.2 94.3 0 +6.3 
Housefurnishings : : 4+1.2 | +13.7 | Housefurnishings....) 117.6 | 117.0; 101.9 40.5 | +15.4 
Sundriess-faate ds. sce: : +0.1 43.7) Sundries:z 25-2 <2 < 101.4} 101.4] 100.1 +1.3 
Weighted Total..... 109.6 | 109.8 99.3 —-0.2 | +10.4 Weighted Tota]....| 108.4 | 108.5 | 100.6 0.1 +7.8 
Baltimore \ ‘ Cincinnati 
Food): Va eett & 124.0| 194.4] 101.8]| -0.8| +21.8] Food............... 113.6] 114.6} 102.4]| 0.9] +10.9 
Housing yeaa cess 107.2 | 104.5 | 101.4! 42.6 +5.7 | Housing............ 100.8 | 100.5 99.8 +0.3 +1.0 
Clothing a cmeacin.as 106.5 107.6 99.4 i -1.0 +7.1 | Clothing. oscer ee eees 106.1 106.2 98.2 —O.1 +8.0 
Fuel and light........ 106.0 106.0 98.5 |! 0 +7.6 | Fuel and light satere eat 106.0 106.0 101.1 0 +4.8 
Housefurnishings..... 126.2 | 124.0] 104.0 41.8 | +21.3 | Housefurnishings....} 115.6 | 114.1 | 101.7 +1.3 | 413.7 
Sundriesvnc- cece se 101.6 101.6 100.6 0 -+1).0] Sundries... ..25..... 103.7 103.2 102.7 +0.5 +1.0 
Weighted Total..... E222 112.0 101.1 i +0.2]} +11.0 Weighted Total....| 107.6 107.6 101.5 0 +6.0 
neteseae “—="7|"—"Gaevelacl’: Tp] a eft 
Food 5.52 etten'se ese 125.5 123.3 104.6 +1.8 | +20.0 Food. = Sota a Sue ale. @ 117.4 a dof 100.4 0.3 | +16.9 
Housing scncn srt 106.7 | 105.8] 108.5 +0.9 3.1 | (Housingseseteeeocee 105.0 | 104.8 | 102.4 +0.2 42.5 
Clothing ston. seen 111.8 111.0 99.4 +0.7 | +12.5 | Clothing............ 114.2 113.3 100.3 +0.8 | +13.9 
Fuel and light........ 106.8 | 106.8 92.7 0 +15.2 | Fuel and light....... 106.1 | 106.1] 102.0 0 +4.0 
Housefurnishings..... 114.6] 113.8] 100.0 +0.7 | +14.6 | Housefurnishings....| 114.1 | 113.1] 101.4 +0.9 | +19.5 
Sundries:as. eee oso 100.5 100.3 100.1 +0.2 +0.4 | Sundries............ 101.8 101.8 101.2 0 +0.6 
Weighted Total..... sa 110.2 101.5 +0.5 +9.5 Weighted Total....| 109.4 109.3. 101.1 +0.1 +8.2 
Dallas hos ia 
2 ‘ i : : Food. BE bn Oe 129.6 128.5 99.3 +0.9 | +30.5 
2 ‘ : ‘ Housing divenbentes «fh 101.6 100.8 97-3 +0.8 +4.4 
9 : : ; , Clothingss. 2.67 -+e 109.6 108.8 99.3 +0.7 | +10.4 
ight 9 ; . : Fuel and light....... 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 0 8 
Housefurnishings . .... 125 | 120% 103. +0.7 | +17.1 | Housefurnishings....| 121.0] 120.0 | 102.6 +0.8 | 417.9 
Sundries) siz sick vec 103.5 | 103. 101. =O. 1 +1. Sundriesicp7 soc. ene 101.8 | 101.8 | 100.7 0 +1.1 
; Weighted Total..... 110.5 110.6 101.2 0.1 +9 .2 Weighted Total....| 111.9 111.3 99.6 +0.5 | +12.: 
Bridgeport Dayton - 
Food. Maye OE ava cb. siathre FE 120.0 119.5 102.5 suri: Me bubs ele g Sah (isl dts 8 puesceasens Gece 113.5 ; 
Housing............. 110.1} 107.6 | 104.5 +2.3 --0),Ai} Housing cente « 145.8 
Clothing. «0.052.044: 107.6 | 107.4] 101.1 +0.2 +6.4 | Clothing............ 112.0 
Fuel and light........ 106.4} 105.5} 102.1 +0.9 +4.2 | Fuel and light...... -| 105.2 
Housefurnishings ..... VIS Telli etl e Loe; +1.4 | +16.1 | Housefurnishings....} 123.8 2 
Sundries:ecacd ens 40s 101.8} 101.8] 100.9 0 +0.9 | Sundress. <2. .ccee es 102.0 
_ Weighted Total..... 111.2°>) 110.5 |) 1028 +0.6 +8.7 Weighted Total lt 
Buffalo | ‘ota 1 + 
Food. SID OF RR CEE 121.5 119.8 105.0 ELS WLS) Boda esdeameeees 
Housing. :3's0 0 .aaes PLL pL os) LOSES +0.1 ot acl) ousting, agence 
Clothing............. 107.0 | 106.5 98.9 +0.5 +8.2°1 Clothing. ..4s..000.+¢ 
Fuel and light........ 103.1} 103.1 99.4 0 +3.7 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings ..... 120.9} 119.2] 100.0 +1.4 | +20.9 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries atc eee ahs 108.2} 108.2) JOL8 0 <b cant Sundries.ena. seen ee. 
Weighted Total... W178: |) 111.1°| 108.7 40,6; £8 | oe Weehesd Total oe 


Footnotes given on page 28 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1941—Continued 
Source: Tar ConrerEnce Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers P. ta In 
Jan., 1939 =100 Cinaget, ene aes 
as Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 Cnr 
Dec. 1941 | Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940|]__ to to Dec. 1941 | Noy. 1941 | Dec. 1940 
Dec. 1941} Dec. 1941 
Des Moines 
ate BAS in Gn OE eee 5 131.1 +1.8 | +22.5 Food. Swe gee ere ns ot Blast 122.6 120.6 103.3 
aay SB ee ee .6 | 103.4 +0.1 +8.4 | Housing............ 102.8 | 102.8] 100.9 
me INQ... sees eens 5 112.3 +0.2 +8.8 Clothing. .. cies a ate Rteas 111.2 110.9 100.9 
uel and light........ 9] 113.9 0 +11.8 | Fuel and light....... 92.3 92.3 98.6 
Housefurnishings ... . . ce TLS +2.2 | +415.6 | Housefurnishings....) 119.0 | 117.4] 102.0 
MOTcmesMeeem es . sis. 9 | 100.8 Di Hala} SUNdries meee ate 104-1-}\ 104.1 °})° 101.7 
Weighted Total..... Se LIS 2 +0.8 | +10.8 Weighted Total....} 110.2] 109.5] 101.8 
Detroit ~~ sa Indianapolis i 
Lo hb ee 114.2 i884 Pood. Gyeew. cot: 123.9 | 122.8r| 104.3 |) +0.9] 418.8 
REOUBING hw dx cna 50S 106.7 +4.8 | Housing............ 108.2 | 108.2] 104.6 0 +3.4 
Ghothing. «5. gu. 0.0.4. 1035.6 Bye | Clothing.£.fa....d0.804 110.1] 108.5] 100.2) 41.5] +9.9 
Puel and light........ 109.6 +7.1 | Fuel and light....... 104.4] 104.4] 100.2 0 +4.2 
Housefurnishings . . . . . 124.0 +15.7 | Housefurnishings....| 109.5] 106.8] 100.6 |; +2.5] 48.8 
MIMOLION AV eee oo. . 100.6 He100 | Sundriesysa-e sec o.: 104.6 104.7 103.0 0.1 +1.6 
_ Weighted Total. .... 108.1 47.3 | Weighted Total....| 111.6 | 110.9r| 102.9]) +40.6| +8.5 
Duluth | > | Kansas City, Mo. |) |» 4 += |) ea ee 
Food. een opiates 6 & alse 122°5 121.4 102.6) ) 2059 4). 219041 Kood. 73-8 tees ns --| 109.9 109.6 96.6 +0.3 | +13.8 
FEORING G0 doles. i » 100.1 | 100.1] 100.0 0 AO et) | Housing; 6; cite 101.4} 101.4] 100.4 0 +1.0 
MIDEnING.£ Sh Zeke. sulk: 109.7 108.5 99.3 et Ml eeeOne | Clothing.» 346...8...0. 111.1 110.8 98.4 +0.3 | +12.9 
Fuel and light........ 100.7 100.7 ty ey f 0 +3.1 | Fuel and light....... 110.0 110.0 105.8 0 +4.0 
Housefurnishings ..... 123.2 187119.6 1 1100.8 +3.0 | +22.2 | Housefurnishings....}| 115.8} 115.1] 101.3 +0.6 | +14.3 
DUNGEON Cee Se «ok. 102.0 102.0 100.8 0 44-92 | Sundries... csi. ss 100.8 100.8 100.6 0 +0.2 
Weighted Total..... 109.6 108.9 100.8 +0.6 +8.7 Weighted Total....| 106.0 105.9 99.6 | +0.1 +6240 
Erie, Pa. | Lansing 
(ARNG Le Goa Seas 117.6 115.9 101.6 | +1.5|) +15.7 Food. 3 ans oes eee mui 135.4 132.0 lies 2.00) oe kee 
LOUSING ku des os coh 105.5 | 105.5 | 101.8 || ) +8.6 | Housing............ 98.0 98.0 95.47, 0 $2.7) 
MO CHIN er on Mie ss ook 11:8 110.5 101.7 |) +0.7 +9.4 | Clothing. vet ee ee eees 109.8 108.1 Al 
Fuel and light........ 107.0 107.0 101.5 | 0 +5.4 | Fuel and light aren 101.6 101.6 8 
Housefurnishings..... 126.0 123.2 107.2, +2.3| 417.5 | Housefurnishings....| 123.6 | 121.6 2 
Siete Wa) 106.5 106.5 101.6 0 408 | Sundries: Aaowst s.. 103.9 104.1 nif 
Weighted Total..... 111.9 21704 101.9 +0.7 +9.8 9 Weighted Total.e.ai)e11320 111.8 
Fall River | nd bes Los Angeles 
OOUTH. Cie rete sae 124.0 124.0 103.0 || 0 +20.4 Food. SNORALOKCICR ECO CHE 122.0 120.6 
HOUSING hc Ses ccs aks 101.9} 101.9] 100.8 | 0 41.1 | Housing............ 104.3 |] 103.5 
CMothing. Sees bos 107.3 106.8 99.4 +0.5 +7.9 | Clothing. wees ees eeen 107.7 107.4 
Fuel and light........ 102.6 102.6 97.9 0 +4.8 | Fuel and light....... 96.2 96.2 
Housefurnishings..... 114.5 | 112.4] 102.2]) 41.9} 412.0] Housefurnishings.. .| 121.2] 120.4 
UNCMIES. de eieee 6 & oes 104.8 104.8 102.9 | 0 S108 | Sundries.e estes. ‘ 102.7 102.7 
Weighted Total..... 111.5 111.4 LOLS ero +9.5 , Weighted Total....} 109.9 109.3 
“Front Royal, Va. | Louisville 
PO OUe eh rete ls)» se ateis 132.8 133.2 n.a -0.3 n.a Roadie e atte. « ci werd 115.2 115.6 99.7 0.3 | +15.5 
Fisustnes: S4fse. . 5.2. 93.7| 93.7] na 0 vom, | Housing, ©...< «ides 104.6 | 104.6] 101.9 o | +2.6 
Wiotliing.. %26-....4; 119.1 | 117.8 Aly ceded a) | Clothing. §.2& «4% 111.3] 111.0] 99.9] +0.3] 411.4 
Fuel and light...... 103.5 | 103.5 na 0 na. | Fuel and light....... 115.4| 115.4| 109.7 o | +5.2 
Housefurnishings.....} 122.4 | 120.5 na. || +1.6 na. | Housefurnishings....| 120.6 | 119.6] 105.5|/ +0.8| +14.3 
BURUTIES Cee esis sats 101.8 | 101.7 n.a +0.1 has | SUNErIes wee esis ore 101.8 _ 101 8] 100.1 0 apie 
Weighted Total..... 110.8 110.7 n.a +0.1 n.a Weighted Total....| 109.7 100 101.2 -0.1 . +8.4 
Grand Rapids ; Lynn 4 
PQOU Ee ocho Hexecheies oie" 128.1 125.6 103.7 +2.0} +23.5 Food. PAR ane wialots BENS 123.5 123.8 106.0 —0.2 OS 
i 106.6 105.3 0 setse-| Housing......... +s. 103.0 103.0 100.4 0 +2.6 
Housing s.0 4-2 1-> set 106.6 : 3 || 2 } é 
Clothin 109.9 110.0 99.0 0.1 BTS PO@lothing steer. sors a -re 113.8 113.6 100.4 +0.2] 413.3 
Fuel and light........| 108.0] 108.0] 99.6 o | +8.4| Fuel and light....... 110.8} 110.8] 11.2 | A238 
Housefurnishings..... 123.9 | 120.7 99.9 | +2.7 | +24.0 | Housefurnishings.... ee ae nae + ra pe 
PUIMOTIES mista ses «= res 103.5 | 101.8}; 100.7), +2.2 SONS) || Sundries: cos eset 0 ; 2.5) 0 | +2.0 
Weighted Motalteees 113.4 111.9 102.1!) +1.3 | 411.1 Weighted Total....| 113.7 113.6 103.1 +0.1] 410.3 


Footnotes given on page 28 
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DURING 
ING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES 
rae week NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1941—Continued 

Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Percentage 


Percentage Index Numbers a 


Feet een 00 Changes Jan., 1939=100 


Jan., 1939=100 


Sure Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 Cirr Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 
. 1940 to to 
Dec. 1941 | Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 eres ws cee Dec. 1941 | Nov 1941 | Dec. 1940]. to | toa 
Macon Newark 
Food hen getc.o ao mat 126.0] 125.9 +0.1 | +22.0 Food. si deld wth. rel a:apbe he 113.7 
Housing} i «cence ee 120.4] 120.4 0 +8.1 ] Housing............ 101.4 
Clothing: 2.2%... 005 107.0 | 106.8 +0.2| +8.5 | Clothing............ 111-2 
Fuel and light........ 107.8} 107.8 0 +6.7 | Fuel and light....... 102.2 
Housefurnishings..... 6124.6 | 128.4 +1.0 | +17.0 | Housefurnishings....) 122.1 
Sundries). 20. -<. =: 101.0 | 101.0 +2.2 | Sundries............ 102.6 
Weighted Total..... 113.4 113.2 +11.0 
Rood, tae cees cow ent) LIFES TIS FSH 101.5 |) 1,9) Elo Ss hoods eae erator 
Housing.............] 102.8} 102.8] 101.2]) 0 | +1.6) Housing............ 


Fuel and light........] 108.4] 103.4] 97.7|/ 0 | +5.8] Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 
Sundries!2 Ne .... 9.4) LOSTS st}! 108331). 108.5 |. 9° OS NeEOsS, Sundries!iae. on ane 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total.... , 
Meadville, Pa. New Orleans 
PO0d 2. cee. sta Mee Food. j. ts ttae nice 123.7 . e 
Housing}. Ras coe aoc Housing: 3. 2. 22 4. 107.9 : : 
Clathings 2 .Fs...8 he Clothing............ 110.6 ; : 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 103.2 : 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 123.8 i 
Sundries2 20% .2.2.008 Sondries:Jo000% 6 2s 102.6 : 
Weighted Total..... j Weighted Total....} 113.0 : : 3 3 
New York } 
Hoody. ct tee asdee A FOGd oy ae. 2r. 8 re «se tee 120.4 120.1 103.6 +0.2 | +16.2 
Housing? Bos<.0nee A Housing. 4...5 +200 101.0} 101.0} 100.1 0 +0.9 
Clothing! 4 Ay, 422 0 Clothing. «= 95... 2.6% 105.1 104.6 97.4 +0.5 +7.9 
Fuel and light........ 103.1 Fuel and light....... 106.3 | 106.3} 101.5 0 +4.7 
Housefurnishings..... 121.4 Housefurnishings....) 119.9} 118.5] 103.4 +1.2} +16.0 
Sundries ee, 2.0.0.4 103.0 Sandrieg 96. oie. aces 103.8 | 103.7] 102.6 +0.1 41.2 
Weighted Total... 111.4 Weighted Total....| 109.9] 109.6] 101.8] +0.3]| +8.0 
Milwaukee Oakland | 
WOOd trae xe He cine ae 118.7 116.2 100.4 $2), .-FISt2 | Boad)) 2. et oc... ate 122.2 119.5 99.9 +2.3 | +22.3 
Housings) 6 ftisese toe 102.3 101.9 100.4 +0.4 ee hed: | Housing: . ts. sees 122.2 122.2 103.9 0 +17.6 
Clothing Secs Rok 110.7 | 110.4 99.8 +0.3 | +10.9 | Clothing............ 111.2 110.4 97.6 |) +0.7] 413.9 
Fuel and light........ 108.3} 103.3 98.2 0 +5.2 | Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 118.3 | 116.2] 103.5 +1.8 | +14.3 | Housefurnishings....] 112.5] 111.9] 101.3 +0.5 | 411.1 
SUNATICR Te ae ave putin 102.7 102.8 100.9 -0.1 tolls: | Sundries. senate << . 100.0 100.1 96.8 0.1 +3.3 
Weighted Total..... 109.1 108.2 100.4 +0.8 48.7 Weighted Total..... 112.1 1i1l.1 98.8 +0.9 | +13.5 
Minneapolis Omaha ~~? 
Food. AOR ee eI 120.1 119.3 104.6 0.7% .|, -S1a08 1 Kood i. ti thu. esa 125.9 125.9 106.8 0 +17.9 
Housing.......+-++0. 103.2} 103.2] 100.8 0 +2.4 | Housing............ 100.0 99.7 98.5 +0.3 +1.5 
Clothing. wesc eecerene 112.0 111.3 101.3 +0.6 | +10.6 | Clothing............ 109.1 108.5 98.8 +0.6 | +10.4 
Fuel and light........ 99.6 99.6 98.4 0 +1.2 ] Fuel and light....... 103.6 | 103.6 98.7 0 +5.0 
Housefurnishings ..... 116.9 | 116.7 | 103.38 +0.2 | +13.2 | Housefurnishings....) 128.0] 125.6] 106.9 +1.9 | 419.7 
Sindvieser ary s-00s 4. 105.8 | 105.8 | 102.6 0 +2.6 | Sundries............ 103.3 | 103.38 | 100.9 0 +2.4 
Weighted Total..... 110.1 | 109.8 | 102.4 +0.3 +7.5 Weighted Total....}| 111.8} 111.1] 102.2 +0.2 +8.9 
Muskegon | Parkersburg, W.Va. 
Food. Sea sine + 2s 129.5 128.1 110.6 Lt) ERGO. f Bood cos eetes cae. ee 126.8 124.9 n.d. 41.5 n.d. 
Housing «oi. vies sedes 116.2} 116.2} 106.4 0 +972 | Housing. es oss eee 103.5} 103.5 n.d. 0 n.d. 
Clothing, 02/00. ander 106.2} 105.4 97.1 +0.8 +9.4 | Clothing............ 118.7} 112.9 n.d. +0.7 n.d. 
Fuel and light........ 106.2 | 106.2] 100.3 0 +5.9 | Fuel and light....... 94.4 94.4 n.d. 0 na. 
Housefurnishings .... . 114.0] 112.9] 102.5 +1.0 } +11.2 | Housefurnishings....| 118.7 | 115.7 n.d. +2.6 n.d. 
Bandriesis sidentoae 104.5 | 104.5] 100.7 0 SiS | Sundresseeeeee seer 103.0 | 103.0 n.d. 0 n.d. 
Weighted Total..... 114.6] 114.0] 104.2 +0.5 | +10.0 Weighted Total....} 113.0] 112.0 n.a +0.9 ‘n.a 


Footnotes given on page 28 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 
CITIES DURI 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1941—Continued Sa pare 
Source: Tas Conrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Ciry 
Dec. 1941 | Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 
Philadelphia 

en ee er 125.2] 124.5] 101.1 
Housing BS arse, Hats A 102.5 | 102.5 99.7 
Clothin Meeps soe Oe 6% 111.4 110.9 101.1 
Fuel and light ede eect 107.0 107.0 98.6 
Housefurnishings ... . . 114.6] 111.5 98.7 
bintshyt 8 ay ee ae 102.1} 101.1 


111.9} 100.6 


Te Be eee ees ereces 
see e rere scene 


Percentage Index Numbers 
Changes Jan., 1939=100 
Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 Cirr 
to t : ; ; 
Png Pr a | Dec. 1941 | Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 
Sacramento 
+0.6 | +23.8 Food. Hdw Ray! «altace 
0 42.8 | Housing............ 
4-0, Bish neslOe® |) Clothing: 42). souk cn 
0 +8.5 | Fuel and light....... 
+2.8 | +16.1 | Housefurnishings.... 
0 seLGO! fi Sundries.y.....06.05 ot 


+11.6 


i a a 
oe ar) 


eee ee 


Housefurnishings .... 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 


+1.4 

+2.0 

+1.6 
0 


+3.4 


to to 
Dec. 1941 }| Dec. 1941 


+17.8 
43.7 
+12.1 
0 
+19.0 


+1.7 


pksfen eat Su.08 Sundries............ : 
Weighted Total... . Weighted Total....| 111.9] 111.2| 103 +0.6| +8.6 
Portland, Ore. 
BOOUr 5 seuetsakls..- PS EEIG,S | Foods. css.issss cee 122.2] 122.6) 104.4] -0.3] +17.0 
le re 0.8.) 5 43.9.1 Housings. .eti0secn. 100.7 | 100.7} 100.7 0 0 
Clot Baouanaesaaee 0 Silene) Clothing! .....0.008 109.8 108.8 101.3 +9.9 +8 .4 
Fuel and light........ 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 99.3| 99.3] 99.7) 0 | -0.4 
Housefurnishings . .. . . +0.7 | +6.7 | Housefurnishings....) 118.9 | 118.0} 105.9], +0.8 | +12.3 
Sundries............. 0 41,1 MShndviest@ 86-1 o.. 106.1 | 106.1] 102.6 0 43.4 
Weighted Total... . 4+0.5| +7.9] Weighted Total....| 110.4] 110.4] 102.6 0 +7.6 
Providence San Francisco 
Roomate AG Sewn, “UO4 218.6) |, Food 4 iid. 500. 124.7| 122.0] 102.0] +2.2} +92.3 
Gt eee +0.9 42.1 | Housing............ 97.8 97.8 97.8 0 0 
ot eee 40.5 | +7.9| Clothing............ 108.8} 108.0| 99.0) +0.7| +9.9 
Fuel and light........ 0 +1.8 | Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings ..... +1.7 | +18.4 | Housefurnishings....} 115.2 114.7] 100.4 +0.4 | 414.7 
Sandries, ose 6.0.50 0 +0.2 | Sundries............ 100.6 100.7 99.2 Shei +1.4 
Weighted Total..... 0 +8.0 Weighted Total....} 108.8 | 107.8 99.4 +0.9 +9.5 
Richmond Seattle 
OO Fc eeetone ac NS. b ONG le hOn Tit LhOOG, ate asiys.e tre bases 127.6 194.4 103.2 
LOUSY Se ers ec. 0 +0.8 | Housing............ 110.6 | 110.4} 104.5 
Mothing ecto ansase 6 +9.3 | Clothing............ 106.4 106.2 99.7 
Fuel and light........ +1.7 | +5.4 | Fuel and light....... 105.2 | 104.1 95.3 
Housefurnishings ..... +1.7 | +17.0 | Housefurnishings....) 111.8 | 110.7} 101.5 
SUM GEICT ieee Beak yet 0 +2.0 | Sundries............ 105.5 | 105.5 | 103.6 
Weighted Total..... +0.5 +8.7 Weighted Total....) 113.6 112.4 102.6 
Roanoke, Va. 
OGG ete is lee 5.5 126.3 Food. . 0.260 00000+ 
IH OUST ter vr cere oes 123.3 Housing..........-- 
Clothing ae ae hice 108.6 Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 98.9 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings ..... 118.2 Housefurnishings . . . . 
SUNG TIES peso 8 Fars cyenie 104.0 Sundries, esis nce 
Weighted Total..... 114.7 Weighted Total.... 2 
Rochester Syracuse oer | ie, 
fee tens: 120.4 Myiiel., sayeubsmcucronlp Tees Wi tee : +2. é 
Hocsing. HES 103.8 Housing............ 108.1 | 107.7| 99.0|| +04] +9.2 
oils 2 aa Glothiigy yo... k<t 113.9| 113.8] 98.0]; +0.1] +16.2 
Glothingyves cose. sc ipsa g 
i Fuel and light....... 104.2 | 104.2] 98.3 0 +6.0 
Fuel and light........ 108.8 ue ight feet cution Ss hee eer 
Housefurnishings..... 127.4 Housefurnishings....} 131.1 pee etna see aoe 
Sundries).<)25).:. «2%. 104.9 SS UGICR tt ince ie aes 106.0} 105. : +0. : 
Weighted Total..... 111.4 Weighted Total....] 116.3 | 115.3} 101.8 ]} +0.9] +14.2 


Footnotes given on page 28 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1941—Continued 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Source: Tar ConrERENCE Boarp 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers Jan., 1939=100 


Jan., 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Crrr | Sarre | eee Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 
Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 
5 A . 194 to to Dec. 1941 | Noy. 1941 | Dec. 1940 to to 

Dec. 1941 | Nov. 1941] Dec. 1940 Des eet tee oak Dec. 1941 | Dec. 1941 
Toledo Wilmington, Del. ee 

BOOM actos gah si aieateiete 119.6 118.6 99.4 LOLS | 90S IN BOO. 2.1) a6 vis cco cece 123.9 123.5 105.5 40.3) + 
Housing. «20s ss 103.2 102.0 99.7 +1.2 EG Be ft ER OUSIINI oie cee cs: o's pister ete 103.6 103.6 101.6 a on 
Clothing ¥e nee a..8 tot 110.3 109.3 97.5 +0.9 |} 413.1 sesso reeeees 113.9 E31 101.3 +0.7) + ans 
Fuel and light........ 107.8 107.8 99.7 0 4+8.1 | Fuel and light ee ee 1055. 103.1 98.3 0 nats 
Housefurnishings.... - 114.4 112.9 100.8 21 Ne fal aoa ha Housefurnishings Jeet a wieak 110.3 98.0 41.6] + Os 
Sundries’ soccsse coe 102.7 102.7 101.5 0 1-1! Sundries.. 4. 2. oe 99.5 99.4 99.3 +0.1 +0.2 

Weighted Total..... 109.4] 108.7] 100.0]] +0.6| +9.4 110.4 | 101.7] +0.3 
Wausau, Wis. 
PoodSes te ick 123.9 122.1 +1.5 ESS Ut FOO. was acie nc ote are ate 121.7 119.9 +1.5 +18.4 
Housing), 2oes3 nace. 102.7 102.7 0 =O Lt) ROUSING foe ciccee ote 108.6 108.6 0 +1.6 
Clothing Water... 5-2 109.9 110.7 OT) SPL se ves ceeeceees 114.1 1s.% +0.4 +11.6 
Fuel and light........ 101.9} 101.7 +0.2 +4.5 | Fuel and light....... 109.5 | 109.5 0 +9.0 
Housefurnishings ..... 120.9 118.7 +1.9 | +17.4 |] Housefurnishings....} 117.9 116.6 +1.1 | +17.1 
Sondries;o eco cet ee 102.9 102.9 0 Oe. I Sundries. 7s. s0 ae oe ae 105.4 105.3 +0.1 +2.6 
Weighted Total..... UA Lars 111.0 +0.6 +9.3 Weighted Total....| 113.8 113.0 +0.7 +10.3 
NOTE: “Food” includes candy. n.a.Not available pPreliminary 


rRevised 
a poe and light” is based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas, and coal or other 
uel for heating. 


COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1941 
Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Percentage Changes 


Nov. 1941] Dec. 1940 
to to to to 
Dec. 1941 | Dec. 1941 Dec. 1941 | Dec. 1941 


Lewistown, Pa. 


Nov. 1941 | Dec. 1940 


Ciry City 


Anderson, Ind. 


Poods teckat en ieee 2%. 90 | VROOGs & aira s oae alae +0.9 n.d. 
Housings cea 9,40) Housing: « «Mae as 0 n.d. 
Clothing a..ceoe +15.9) | Clothing. .—......... +0.8 n.a. 
Fuel and light........ +5.0 | Fuel and light....... 0 n.d. 
Housefurnishings. .... +23.8 | Housefurnishings....| +0.3 n.a 
Sundries: =... 22s. = +0.2 n.d. 


SUNGTICGS Cte au ceeee 


Se ee 


Evansville, Ind. 


Food rr ansenaesee | 608) |) merece ROO Ne are eee : 
Housing. nc coneatiee:| Ol kl as Housing a: Caer : 
Clothings cwsncsconcss| hoes) orem Clothing he eee : 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... n.a 
Housefurnishings.... Housefurnishings . . . . 


SUNGrIGS, 1 hea ne DUNGTIES a: oe eer oe 


Ee. Soren ecm 20.8 alice tale kre ers renee et 
Ly ewig oe ucuee +8.9' | Housing............ 
ClOTHIN gas gargs nk ea 1S tit) ClOotningtees.. cee a. 
Fuel and light........ +10.9 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings ..... +16,0 | Housefurnishings....} +1.3 
SUNCMGd emia, cee is SiG) |) SSMNCELeS nena cei +0.1 
Weighted Total..... +11.8 Weighted Total....} 40.4] 411.7 
Joliet, Tll.! Trenton, N. J. 
Food «5.0 ce paresis « ona “EO | eae ON | BOO, one eras +1.5 | 415.5 
FIOUSIN Eo. seen? 5 oo 0 1-21, 5)|  SLOUSING ay aan. ere. +0.7 | +13.0 
Clothing. »..0500+0e0 +s “FOl2. | ton OF ty GlOLRIN aoe ene de -0.2 | +14.1 
Fuel and light........ +0.1 +3.3 | Fuel and light....... 0 +5.4 
Housefurnishings . ... . +3.9 | +37.0 | Housefurnishings . . +0.9 | +21.7 
UNGIICS: 4 uses hae cre +0.1 sect) | eel pe A Pa cand 0 +3.3 
Weighted Total..... +0.5 | +16.6 Weighted Total... +0.7 | +11.2 


‘Includes Lockport and Rockdale 


So se a ee 
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ee 
Strikes and Turnover Rates 


SS CE THE official entry of the United States 
into the second World War on December 8, strikes 
have been considerably curtailed. Many threatened 
strikes during the month of December were voluntarily 
called off and agreements were made to settle the 
disputes without loss of working time. Many workers 
out on strike voluntarily returned to work. 

In order to put industrial relations on a wartime 
basis, labor and management have agreed to forego 
strikes and lockouts for the duration of the war and 
to settle all disputes by peaceful means. This agree- 
ment was reached on December 23, 1941, after four 
days’ deliberation by twenty-six representatives of in- 
dustry, government, the AFL and the CIO. It was 
recommended that disputes be handled by a labor 
board similar to the one in operation during the first 
World War and to be appointed by the President. 
William H. Davis, Chairman of the National Defense 
Mediation Board, was the moderator of the group. 

On December 9, a five-day walkout at the Army 
arsenal operated by the Atlas Powder Company at 
Ravenna, Ohio, was ended. Members of the four 
unions striking were notified to return to work while 
their demands were being discussed by the NLRB. 

Employees at the Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
plants in Paterson, New Jersey, stopped work on 
December 19 because of dissatisfaction over the posting 
of notices announcing changes in the company’s in- 
centive bonus plans. From 2,000 to 8,000 employees 


stopped working from a few minutes to an hour or two 
The workers were persuaded to return to their places 
and a conciliator of the United States Department 
of Labor was summoned from New York to mediate the 
dispute. Before the next shift arrived, the lost time 
had been made up by extra efforts by the workers. 

Another important strike halting production of war 
materials was called at the Struthers Works of the 
Campbell, Ohio, plant of the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company. It was started on December 17 but 
ended on December 19 as the result of a back-to-work 
movement. Grievances over an incentive pay plan 
inaugurated by the company will be negotiated. 

The Pusey and Jones shipyards in Wilmington, Del- 
aware, suffered from a two-day shutdown on December 
2 to 4. The workers wanted a union shop and wage 
adjustments. A settlement was reached by represen- 
tatives of the union and the management meeting with 
a Labor Department conciliator. 

Objections to no-smoking rules caused two strikes 
at Detroit. One, involving 1,500 workers, occurred at 
the Chrysler Tank Arsenal on December 22, and the 
other affected 1,000 employees of the Ford Motor 
Company on December 30. Both strikes were short. 

Preliminary figures compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that the number of 
strikes beginning in November was less than in any 
other month since February, 1941. Only 300 strikes 
were started during November, as compared with 450 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN DECEMBER, 1941 


Organization Affected Location oe Workers 
Involved 
Manufacturing, Mining and Building 
Atlas Powder Company (Army Arsenal)................-...-... Ravenna, Ohio 9 212 
ShncvslerslanksArsenal 200. 77 feu pelk sek ford sor deSl= aes Aa Detroit, Mich. 22 1,500 
RESTIRETTICLIONG VY OLK CLS Sy Auer oud eee © Mie ie onan We - apiome eus das tenis Beaver, Pa. 5 400 
Oran ViGLor (Company... ead: as bates oe Seri: ars yw aiese ad vias Sleeps Detroit, Mich. 30 1,000 
Cerneraliohensical, Co teste sot sees cae Mee ce sede oars Cleveland, Ohio 120 
Hammoncrand Irving, inca my reciente seh sha ieee Aes sl Auburn, N. Y. 132 
umber Workers-and Lb eamsters safe pee dic carer sc ce cose ens San Diego, Cal. 1,300 
athe pCO. ee oo Re ates serie alent « Me cule ln aca Sore Camden, N. J. 375 
Pureyeand wones CorporaviOn. veces ose «css Pose se eee Wilmington, Del. f 4 ue 
Spriissberch Company,elnC wt acrelas «ioe oars lyae tei ne cl -V- Lackawanna, N. Y. 8 200 
DAN cee eee las vn Me eck CPA ste foie = seas o> tid Caer eye weal San Francisco, Cal. 24 495 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation................. EOS ree Paterson, N. J. 19 | 2,000-8,000 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company (Struthers Works)........ Campbell, Ohio 19 1,800 
Miscellaneous . 
Bus Drivers and Mechanics (4 lines)?...............0ee ee eeeeeee Nassau County, N. Y. 24 202 


Granta Wa Sa COMpalyen. Wert... cates ess enicriae es + = aie om peheye 
ET ate WV OLKers eee tn ee ernie eisitt emic aterersie ens 2 
SCHOOL Childrens Meee eed. Seok Oo in tae choise hes omebieeteres ao tiae. 
OOO BTILOLS cece ycnetin, de aie ME CE CLG SIP SSS bir nie ndlanchare «nie Pair 
Toledo, Peoria and Western Railroad.............--.-++-+55. 
Waiters (Versailles Restaurant)............. +--+. eee eee eee 


1Incomplete report based on available information published in the press. 
2Bee Line 


N. Y. C., Boston, Chicago, Toledo, 


New York, N. Y. 


Inc., Rockville Center Bus Corp., Long Beach Bus. Co, and Utility Bus Lives. 


Cleveland, Buffalo, Syracuse... .. 30a} 1,200-1,800 


New York, N. Y. 18 450 
St. Louis, Mo. 50-60 
Clifton, N. J. 35 
Tacoma, Wash. fs 
Indiana and Iowa 1g 


417,000 pupils were sent home. 
aOne Greyhound garage refused to return to work. 


3New England Greyhound Lines, Greyhound Terminal of Toledo, Capital Theater and Bus Terminal Lines of New York. 
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All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rates per 100 Employees! 
ee : hat 2 
Date Beginning in Period Man Days eerste Separations 
| de aie Peric +9 am baad A Tapa = 
-o8 
Number | Thousand) |p 2oussad) Fete) Live penatet 
RCE Cee ee 921 289 5,352 110 75.23a | 41.01la 9.04a | 25.17a | 67.6la 

ieee 2 SRE Ba 637 183 | 3,317 90 | 59.65 | 18.64 5.04 | 35.97 | 37.02 
VOB estes claw Fe eR Cain Ais Sele 810 842 6,893 74 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 836.59 
VOS9)< gcc Soltis al > ssi aid ac apear es pewictee «lens 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
VOSS escat oc epee nrcuans. ba ,0's 6s Srieas: 9 ia eterer Saale etsiate 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45.38 10.66 2.49 $2.23 65.20 
LOSS eae... Oe ae, FOG: athens 1,856 1,467 19,592 14 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
TOSS) t..eaclosont tl. «iss mata aonb at 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
TOSGR Srey. Coase chi sae ates e doe crteiaeern 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
LOST. errr eet res eee Ore Pe Tene eae 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
LOSS EE Pres eek Ts |, 8. TPES ROE 2,772 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
LOSS ee ais binder dackcc eect Mes ies rboeras« 2,613 vipa eal 17,812 108 $7.71 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
VERO aS rs isc ca etecrs orale seietten eo asiahoierstare 2,508 577 6,701 124 40.20 12.48 1.80 25 .92 52.68 
1940Manuaryicss. sreieads ast. teinee as of? 128 27 247 118 3.43 0.74 0.14 2.55 8.74 
egy Re Oe eee ae ae ae 172 30 290 114 3.56 0.73 0.16 2.67 2.98 
Daehn: ohos ce ing tes cnt ae-aenie sees 178 22 387 112 3.46 0.78 0.15 2.53 2.94 
Aprils NOs RRs ee cee ets 228 39 442 112 3.66 0.84 0.13 2.69 3.05 

Maye iss tie = ba cepinatablocle beater arattas 239 53 666 117 3.78 0.87 0.13 2.78 3.36 

DUNE erciactecanale esis ors ed seem Sperne eee ere Q14 39 484 122 3.36 0.90 0.14 2.32 4.76 

PGW acad athattanctomcsecssnee tee armen naee 244 63 586 120 3.35 0.96 0.14 2.25 4.77 

AU QUSUNS, 282 Boe 2c ede wiaave hielo” 231 61 706 125 3.00 1 eb 0.16 1.63 6.63 
Septem ber ys 1:cdeyecgas astain > seine eieaioveterg 253 65 781 133 $3.22 1.58 0.16 1.48 6.21 

Cb Dene ie -vin ss sen eines sie seers sizratene 267 ae 915 138 3.23 1.51 0.19 1.53 5.52 
November....eu'se ete or eee eee. 207 62 740 139 3.06 1.28 0.18 1.60 4.65 
December s oc 54 sce s aeomieete lets Oe 147 43 458 140 3.16 1.14 0.16 1.86 4.11 

NOS ee dannaryr ccs ae weiter cecudccttreteci es 232 92 661 139 3.41 1.62 0.18 1.61 5.54 
Februaryys.,¢. ehc. 245 . eee eels rete 253 70 1,131 144 8.15 1.76 0.19 1.20 4.92 
March f3.0.43. 420 tsen gts eee 338 116 1,553 149 3.40 2.13 0.21 1.06 5.62 
DTW Foe states taisiecsaa's Se eeciee etee 393 511 7,099 153 3.89 2.45 0.25 1.19 6.04 
MSY Piee cocce cee sie nae o pettmtetete seca 448, 325 2,182 160 3.86 2.54 0.24 1.08 5.95 
Fine FIM 250 5. « AE ER. 335 140 1,469 165 3.71 2.42 0.26 1.03 6.31 

Duby Stead vizac ok sire Pee 402 138 1,302 164 4.24 2.55 0.29 1.40 6.00 

ATI QUSET ace serste.g, «n+ 2 aia. a ewan ea a eeaT aS 422 207 1,750 167 4.14 S71 0.30 1.18 5.43 
BSepremaben cance cueceyois' eal eee a reeeee e 475 270 1,925 172 4.53 3.06 0.31 1.16 5.16 

Moto bette aaa. ite eee en 450 272 1,960 172 4.13 2.44 0.28 1.41 4.87 

IN OVENIDERD Sc osieieiad asin nas eee eee 300 235 1,450 173 n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. 

NOTE—Annual production data are averages 2 imi ‘ 

ok eg ray il ae Siac tt Denke ppt caepes 68 aces 


in October. The number of workers involved in new 
strikes in November and of man days idle because of 
all strikes in progress were lower than in October. 


ACCESSIONS 


The rate of accessions in manufacturing industries 
fell from 5.16 in September to 4.87 per 100 employees 
in October, the lowest level since December, 1940. 
The rate was 5.6% lower in October than in Septem- 
ber, 1941, and 11.8% lower than in October, 1940. 
Decreases in hirings in the automobile, iron and steel 
and building material industries were the main causes 
of the decline. The accession rate in the automobile 
industry was about half as large as in October, 1940, 
owing to curtailment of production. The accession 
rate in the iron and steel industry was the lowest 
since April, 1940. The rates for brass, bronze, and 
copper products, electrical machinery, foundries and 
machine shops, and engines, turbines, and water 
wheels, also showed substantial reductions. Ship- 


building and aircraft, two important key defense in- 
dustries, continued to report high accession rates. 
The rehire rate for all manufacturing industry was 
0.86 per 100 employees, the lowest ever recorded. 


SEPARATIONS 


The quit rate was 2.11 per 100 employees in October, 
as compared with 2.81 in September and 1.31 in Octo- 
ber, 1940. The total separation rate also declined 
to 4.13 from 4.53 in September. Nevertheless, prac- 
tically all industries reported higher quit rates in 
October of this year than in October, 1940. 

Shortages of raw materials caused higher lay-off 
rates in many industries in October than in September. 

Military separations increased from 0.13 per 100 
in September to 0.21 in October. This was in contrast 
to the steady decline during the previous six months. 


M. A. Wertz 
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Employment and Unemployment 


peel EMPLOYMENT, excluding agriculture, 
remained at record levels in November. It is 
estimated to have been 42.8 million as against 37.9 
million in November, 1940, and 35.5 million in 1939. 
The number of persons engaged in each major in- 
dustrial group including agriculture was higher in 
November than in November, 1940, or November, 1939. 

Employment in manufacturing decreased slightly 
from 13,951,000 in October to 13,869,000 in November. 
Curtailment of civilian production under priority 
rulings undoubtedly contributed to this somewhat 
lower level. The most marked change, however, was 
a decrease in agricultural employment from 10,420,000 
in October to 9,349,000 in November, as farm opera- 
tions were seasonally curtailed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


As a result of the seasonal shrinkage in farm em- 
ployment, the number of gainful workers without jobs 
continued to rise from a record low of slightly less 
than 0.5 million in September. By November, unem- 
ployment had increased to 2.8 million, the largest 
total since April. This compares with unemployment 
of 7.3 million in November, 1940, and 9.2 million in 
November, 1939. The revised estimate for October 
of this year is 1,664,000. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, NOVEMBER, 1941! 


In Thousands 
November 1941 
1940 
Average 


Sept- | Octo- | Nov- 
TONG IPM Laembandd Pherpiclenibery 


Total unemployment...| 7,787] 9,191} 7,301) 461) 1,664) 2,798 
Total employment. .... 46,546] 44,811] 47,207] 54,414] 53,249) 52,150 


Total employment ex- 
§ cludingmilitary forces] 45,973] 44,408] 46,386] 52,422) 51,235) 50,079 


Agriculture ey Serr ie es 10,443} 9,320} 9,320) 11,532) 10,420} 9,349 
Forestry and fishing.... 208} 207| 208) 232) 223} 210 
Totalindustry <43j../.0¢ 16,854] 16,650] 18,107] 20,884) 20,923) 20,794 
Extraction of minerals} 756] 787) 766) 806) 810} 9808 
Manufacturing....... 11,288} 11,214] 11,972) 13,942) 13,951) 13,869 
Construction......... 1.907] 1,716] 2,389] 2,798] 2,810} 2,803 
Transportation....... 1,948] 1,991} 2,012) 2,291) 2,306) 2,271 
Public utilities........ 956 943 967} 1,047) 1,047] 1,042 
Trade, distribution and 

FRANCE? sists Seisie 52s 7,631| 7,698] 7,766] 7,932] 7,980] 8,047 
Service industries... ... 10,432] 9,974) 10,780] 12,672) 12,542) 12,589 


Service industries ex- 


cluding military forces} 9,859] 9,572] 9,958) 10,680} 10,528) 10,518 


Armed forces........- 573| 403} 822) 1,992] 2,014) 2,071 
Miscellaneous industries 

and services........- 978} 962) 1,027) 1,162] 1,161) 1,161 
Emergency employment 

WPA, CCC, and NYA 

(out-of-school)......... 2,498) 2,681| 2,364) 1,504) 1,473) 1,504 
OJ SC OOU) Seinen lass SIE ESS ee ee 


1Revi ies. For com ble figures back to January, 1939, for employment, 
aoe Pha Conpertnes Board Eecnoteie d, October 11, 1941, pp. 399-402; for un- 
employment, see The Conference Board Economic Record, December 24, 1941, pp. 


557-560. 
pPreliminary. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
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EMPLOYMENT BY GROUPS 


Employment in industry declined by about 130,000 
between October and November. There was a drop 
of 82,000 in manufacturing employment, probably 
reflecting curtailment of production for civilian re- 
quirements, which slightly outweighed employment 
gains in the key war industries, such as aircraft and 
shipbuilding. The number of workers engaged in 
transportation was 35,000 fewer in November than in 
the previous month. Federal construction increased, 
but non-defense construction fell seasonally, so that 
the total number employed in the industry was slightly 
lower than in the previous month. 

Seasonal declines in employment from October to 
November took place in all groups except trade, dis- 
tribution and finance, and the service industries. 
Trade was the only branch of civil employment to 
show a gain from October to November, when a total 
of 8 million persons was engaged, 67,000 more than 
in October and 281,000 more than in November, 1940. 


ARMED FoRcES 


An addition of 57,000 to the country’s armed forces 
brought the total to well over 2 million persons and 
more than offset declines in the other service indus- 
tries in November. 


EMERGENCY LABOR FoRCcE 


Increases in WPA and out-of-school NYA workers 
caused total emergency employment to rise in Novem- 
ber. It was the first time since the beginning of 1941 
that there was any increase in emergency employment. 
Including the CCC enrollees, there were one and a 
half million emergency employees in November. 


C. R. FeLtpmMan 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
December 11 to December 31 


December 

11 Express Strike Prevented—Threatened strike of 42,000 
Railway Express employees is averted by acceptance of 
recommendations of President’s fact-finding board. 


12 Labor Laws Suspended—In an unprecedented move, 
Governor Lehman of New York State sets aside appli- 
cation of laws restricting hours of employment as they 
apply to defense plants, which may now operate 24 hours 
a day and 7 days a week. The move initiated by the 
Governor was unanimously concurred in by labor lead- 
ers, the State Industrial Commissioner and legislative 
leaders. The agreement is expected to be ratified by the 
Legislature as soon as it convenes in January. 


13. Joint Labor Commission Named—President Roosevelt 
appoints 12 industrial executives and 6 labor executives 
each from AFL and CIO, with William H. Davis, Chair- 
man, NDMB, as Moderator, and Senator Albert Thomas 
of Utah, Associate Moderator, to try to work out a 
basis for settling labor controversies during the emer- 
gency without suspension of production. 


14 Full Plant Operation Called For—The President urges 
4-shift, 7-day operation of defense plants without 
abandoning 40-hour week, if possible. Plan proposed is 
“Tn a typical 40-hour week, continuous-operation sched- 
ule, 3 shifts work regular 8-hour trick 5 days a week, 
accounting for 120 of the 168 hours in the week. The 
‘swing’ shift works the remaining 48 hours on a stag- 
gered basis. Some manufacturers work the swing shift 
40 hours and use the remaining 8 hours for recondition- 
ing machines.” 


15 AFL Announces No-Strike Policy—AFL Executive Coun- 
cil unanimously adopts a no-strike policy in all war 
industries and calls for creation of a national agency 
similar to the 1918 War Labor Board to act as a vol- 
untary mediation and arbitration unit to handle all 
disputes without work stoppages. 

Coast Shipping Peace Advocated—Harry Bridges, West 
Coast longshoreman leader whose deportation has been 
advocated on grounds of his alleged Communistic con- 
nections, suggests to shipping employers the basis for 
maintaining uninterrupted operation of West Coast 
shipping. Union indicates desire to cooperate to prevent 
sabotage and maintain operations uninterruptedly. 


18 Priorities Unemployment Problem Feared—Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator McNutt warns of “‘depressed areas” 
similar to those of the depression to result from unem- 
ployment caused by inability of non-defense plants to 
get materials. Surveys conducted by his office indicate 
that 1 million to 114 million persons will be victims of 
priorities unemployment in a short time. These figures 
do not include those who would be out of employment for 
a short time but quickly absorbed in defense industries. 


19 New Selective Service Provisions Enacted—An amendment 
to the Selective Service Act passed by Congress calls 


for registration of all men between ages of 18 and 64 
inclusive, those between 20 and 44 to be liable for train- 
ing and service in land and naval forces, the remainder 
to be subject to call for civilian service. 


21 Men Urged to Stay on Jobs Till Called—Brigadier-General 


Lewis B. Hershey, National Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, advises men subject to call for military service to 
remain on their jobs until called. He advocated pro- 
hibiting volunteering since a man may not be the best 
judge as to where he can be the most useful. Those 
charged with administrating Selective Service should be 
the ones to decide this matter in every case. 


22 Supreme Court Upholds Employer's Right to Speak—In a 


7 to 0 opinion, the United States Supreme Court holds 
that an employer may speak his mind freely on labor 
issues provided his utterances are not part of a plan to 
coerce his workers in violation of the Labor Relations 
Act. In his decision, Justice Murphy asserts that the 
Act does not enjoin an employer from expressing his 
views on labor policies or problems. 


23 President Sets Up Labor Peace Plan—In letter to joint 


24 


29 


31 


commission he appointed, the President sets forth his 
acceptance of labor peace on the basis of three points 
agreed upon: (1) There shall be no strikes or lockouts. 
(2) All disputes shall be settled by peaceful means. 
(3) The President shall set up an appropriate War Labor 
Board to handle these disputes. Deadlocked question 
of whether or not closed-shop issue should be sub- 
ject to arbitration not mentioned by the President. 


Seamen Get War-Risk Insurance—Members of crews of 


American flag merchant ships are given $5,000 of war 
risk life insurance and war bonus rates soon to be estab- 
lished for mariners entering dangerous waters. These 
bonuses to be retroactive to December 7. 


Demand for Anti-Strike Legislation Renewed—Members 


of Congress express dissatisfaction with the indefinite 
agreement reached between representatives of labor and 
industry and promulgated by the President, and urge 
the need for legislation that will assure continuance of 
operation of defense plants. 


Plant Seized by Army Returned—Plant of Air Associates, 


Inc., in Bendix, New Jersey, taken over by Army on 


October 30 and operated by it, is returned to the recon- 


stituted management for private operation following 
signing of contract by management and CIO union. 


New Wage-Hour Administrator—Secretary of Labor 


Perkins appoints Thomas Holland as Acting Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division. Mr. Holland 
has been Chairman of the Public Contracts Board in 
the Labor Department and head of Wage-Hour Re- 
search and Statistics Branch. He will serve pending 
appointment of a successor to Brigadier-General Philip 
B. Fleming, who was made Administrator of the FWA. 


